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RAILWAYS IN CHINA. 



REPORT, &c. 

The interest felt by the English public of late years in the progress of events 
in China will not be diminished by the knowledge that the first steps have been taken 
to secure by the introduction of railway communication into the country the future 
peace and prosperity of the empire. The country is in a state of transition. The 
Imperial Government are alive to the value of European improvements, and are only 
deterred from their open recognition and adoption by the apprehension of ulterior 
objects adverse to the interests of the State, influencing those who recommend them. 

The removal of these unfounded causes of distrust will at once remove the 
obstacles which have so long barred the path of progress in China. There are, 
happily, many indefatigable labourers who are earnestly pursuing the legitimate 
object of dispelling from the Chinese mind the doubt and suspicion which have been 
engendered by previous experience of foreign negociations, and who are steadily 
endeavouring to infuse among the people an appreciation of those modern scientific 
appliances which have contributed so materially to European prosperity and wealth. 

The ground is prepared, and the seed sown. It rests with those who believe 
that the welfare and progress of China will re-act upon British and European interests 
generally to co-operate in securing a corresponding harvest. 

It is a question of no ordinary magnitude or importance, whether railway and 
telegraphic communication with all their attendant benefits shall be bestowed upon or 
denied to one fourth of the human race. 

Great changes require time to bring them to maturity, but a commencement once 
made and perseveringly followed up — time soon ceases to be a considered element. 

Impressed with the conviction that the time had arrived when the introduction 
of railways into China would be attended with singularly beneficial results both 
to that country and to the trade and intercourse with Great Britain, I left England 
at the end of October for China, and in the few following pages give the results of 
my investigation and inquiry. 

The subject was brought to my notice earlier in the year by a retired member of 
the eminent China house of Messrs. Jardine, Matheson, & Co., Mr. Malcolm Anderson 
Macleod, who, during his long residence at the various treaty ports, had enjoyed and 
availed himself of many favorable opportunities of estimating the practicability and 
effects of railways upon the trade of the country, and the prosperity of the people; and 
so fully was he impressed with the correctness of his views, that he never ceased to 
urge them, until I had decided to go out and judge for myself. 

A. communication of my intention and object obtained for me at once the 
necessary credentials from Lord Palmerston and Earl Russell who regarded the 
tranquillity and internal improvement of the country, of its commerce, and of the 
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welfare of the people as essentially a part of the British Government policy in China. 
On arrival in China, I placed myself in communication, through His Excellency the 
Honorable Sir F. Bruce, with the Imperial Government, explained fully the result 
which railways will secure to the Government and country, and laid down a basis 
upon which I should be prepared at once to construct short experimental lines in 
different parts of the country by which their value would be demonstrated, and the 
Government enabled to judge from their own observation of the policy of their future 
and general extension. 

There is a deliberate, continuous and decided course of action which, if rightly 
directed and earnestly pursued, will eventually lead to success. This applies 
especially to China. 

It might be supposed that past experience had disposed of all doubt as to the 
advantage and value of railways in any country in which they could be economically 
constructed; but prejudices are strong, and in the application of these works to a new 
country the question requires to be considered and set at rest before more active 
measures can be taken. With this view, therefore, the opinions of the principal 
merchants whose knowledge of the country entitles their views to consideration, have 
been consulted, and their replies to my communication are annexed. 

As regards possible delay in official negotiation, and from the unsettled state of 
the interior, the opinions vary ; but as regards the undoubted advantages to the 
country, the people, the Government, and to the European trade, there does not 
appear to be a single dissentient to the conviction that their value cannot be over- 
estimated. 

A brief resume on this point may be convenient. His Excellency the Governor 
of Hong Kong, through the Colonial Secretary, intimates that, 

" Sir Hercules Robinson is gratified to hear of your proposed plan for the establishment 
of railways through the neighbouring empire, and has no doubt that the colony of Hong Kong 
will largely participate in the benefit to be derived from your scheme." 

Mr. Shearman Bird writes — 

" Judging from the amount of trade done in Canton a few years back, with the almost 
dearth of it at present, there must be a large body of native merchants ready to take an interest 
in a line between that place and Hankow, and whose influence might be brought to bear on the 
Chinese Government. 

" Such a line, offering 800 miles of land transport against 1600 of sea and river, could 
scarcely fail to be remunerative, and should, perhaps, take the precedent of any other." 

Messrs. Birley & Co. say — 

" The sketch accompanying your letter correctly indicates what we believe to be the great 
centres of trade, and the connection of these by rail could not fail to confer an incalculable benefit 
upon the commerce of the Empire. Throughout the vast territory of China an interchange of 
commodities between districts of different soil and different climate is in constant progress, even 
with the slow and precarious means of communication now existing. That the establishment of 
railways would develop this traffic to an extent which the Chinese themselves have never contem- 
plated, is, to a European mind, hardly susceptible of doubt" 

* * * * * 

" Neither have we any hesitation in asserting our belief that the introduction into China 
of a system which has done so much for the improvement of countries which had previously 
attained to a high degree of civilization would, in this semi- barbarous land, prove much more 
efficacious than the present ill-directed efforts of its rulers for the repression of anarchy and 
discontent, and the substitution of peace and order." 

***** 



" The surveys necessary for the construction of any of the lines proposed would probably 
lead to very interesting and important discoveries of inestimable value to science, art, and com- 
merce, and the opening up of what may be practically deemed a terra incognita would invest the 
undertaking with an attractiveness and a popularity amongst western nations which in them- 
selves would be material elements of success." 

* * * * * 

" Many places might be suggested as suitable for short lines as a first experiment, but, in 
our opinion, a preference should be given to a line between Pekin and Tientsin, with a subsequent 
extension to some point on the coast that would make the capital easily accessible at all seasons 
of the year." 



The Rev. S. W. Bonney writes— 

"Your plan of four long railways is a broad and large one, very comprehensive, but also 
a selection of- the best points and centres of any in the empire. The road between Canton and 
Hankow and the one between Pekin and the Yangtze appear to me the most needed and easiest 
of construction/' 

* * * * * 

" It is nineteen years yesterday since I arrived in China, and wondrous changes have I 
seen here since then, all tending to remove the ancient stereotyped heathenism, barbarous habits, 
and half-civilized manners of the people. I welcome this proposition for a railway with delight." 

" Residents in China who are not much acquainted with the geography of Canton Pro- 
vince are of the opinion that the Meiling Pass is the only passable way into the northern pro- 
vinces. That is the eastern pass for Kiangsi Province, and going over into Fohien Province 
But the western pass or gap at El Chayung District City is more level, and in a more direct line 
to Hankow. There were at least 50,000 coolies on it employed in carrying produce and mer- 
chandise when I crossed it in 1861. Thousands of mules are also employed in the same manner. 
We had prepared ourselves to ascend and descend a mountain when we left Canton, but we found 
it only a valley, and large streams flowing through it. The width of the gap is from a quarter 
to half a mile. Paddy fields are numerous on the sides of the stone-paved road." 



Messrs. Bourjau, Hubbnbr, & Co., write — 

" Should the difficulties be removed, we think that the Chinese people will soon learn to 
benefit themselves by the new introduction, and that railways could be worked nearly all over 
China, and become remunerative as well." 

* * * * * 

" The trade of China has been increasing from year to year with the facilities of transport, 
and we fully believe that railways will further tend to develop the resources of the country, and 
that the probable effects by the same upon the trade can be scarcely over-estimated. At the 
same time we think that the prosperity of the people will also increase with the trade, and with 
such also the revenues of the government." 

'• We think that a line from Shanghae into the silk countries would be the most advisable 
one to begin with. On this route the Chinese have been accustomed for some time to employ 
small steamers at a great expense, in order to bring their remittances safely up, and return with 
full cargoes of silk ; their own boats offer them no security, and they have been repeatedly 
robbed of their valuable cargoes." 

" Of a line hence to Canton we do not think much benefit could be derived before a pro- 
longation of the line to Hankow could be effected, when we think that such line from Hong 
Kong to Hankow would become the most important of all." 



Messrs. John Burd & Co. state — 

" The facilitated communication and further opening of the country would allow a wider 
field for the operations of the foreign merchant, and it need hardly be said that the consumption 
of home manufactures by the natives would largely increase in consequence, thereby giving a 
great impulse to the import trade." 

" We fully concur in your views as to the general direction of the lines, and to a com- 
mencing with short lines at the principal ports and at Pekin. A line from Hankow to Canton 
and Hong Kong, we believe, would not only be very profitable for the undertakers, but it would 
also prove very beneficial for this colony." 

" On the whole, we think that the construction of railways in China will prove a very 
profitable undertaking for all concerned." 
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The Hon. C Cleverly writes- 



" The only pnhlic highways they ever expend any money upon are the two canals, and 
these are in a miserable state, I understand." 

" There is no doubt that the trade of Canton has been ruined by the want of efficient 
means of communication with the tea and silk districts. The Chinese merchants and local 
government saw this ruin approaching, and many proposals for preventing it were suggested." 

" Any lines of railway, such as those you suggest, would be of immense advantage to trade, 
and make Hong Kong a magnificent terminus/' 

Tiie Hong Kong Chamber of Commerce writes — 

" There can be little doubt, in the opinion of the Committee, that they would greatly 
develop trade, with proportional advantages to the people." 

"A most important question to be considered is the lines that would offer the best 
prospect of a remunerative return. The Committee are inclined to advocate short lines between 
large and populous marts, radiating from rivers or coast stations, but not running parallel with 
the course of navigable rivers. For instance a line between Soochow and Shanghai, or from the 
Yangtsze River stations into the silk and tea districts, would fairly test how far railways could 
be beneficially introduced ; and the Committee are convinced that the scale of railway charges 
must be very low to compete successfully and quickly with river freights." 

" In the south of China a line from Canton over the Meiling Pass would, in the opinion of 
the Committee, be the best commencement, as facilitating the transport of merchandise from 
that termination of water carriage, without the necessity of transhipment. 

" In the event of the introduction of railways into the country, the Committee are con- 
vinced that the passenger traffic would be a very important feature in the revenue of the lines." 

The Shanghai Chamber of Commerce write — 

" The Chamber of Commerce would not only rejoice to see the object of your visit to 
China fully and effectually carried out, but would gladly be of any service to you in the matter 
which may be in its power." ^ 

* , * * * * 

" In regard to the lines s most urgently required, most likely to be early remunerative, and 
best calculated to materially benefit the commerce of the country/ the Chamber is of opinion that 
the experiment will in the first instance be made to the greatest advantage in short lines between 
the large cities, the centres of the trade in this part of China, say between this and Soochow, 
possibly extended on to Nankin, and hence to Hangchow, Shewhing, and Ningpo." 



Messrs. Dent & Co. state — 

" The subject is an interesting one, and the object most important." 

***** 

"We have no hesitation, however, in expressing that it is our opinion scarcely greater 
benefit could be conferred on this country than introducing into it greater facility of commu- 
nication, and your project would, of course, be most valuable to this end." 



Mr. Geo. Gifford states— , 

" The Chinese of this place are' most anxious for it, and as a proof, many of the wealthy 
Chinese have offered to take shares, and to a pretty large extent. One merchant has offered to 
put 4?60,000 in it, on his own account, and he says many others are willing to put even larger 
amounts into it." 



The Rev. A. P. Happer writes — 

" For an experimental route, I would suggest Sinan as the western terminus. This mart 
is say fifteen miles west of Fatshan, and located at the point where the Northern and Western 
Rivers join. It has a population of about 100,000, and is a manufacturing and trading mart. 
A great deal of the trade of Kiangsi Province stops there, and is distributed from there up the 
Northern River and to the south-west." 



" Sinan would be a great depSi, to which the road would carry all the merchandise for 
the Western River and receive all the produce from the Western River. Passage to Fatshan is 
three cents, and there are seven boats leave each place daily, carrying, on an average, say alto- 
altogether 600 passengers each way. The time of the passage is from three to four hours. 
Fatshan has 800,000 inhabitants. It is one of the great marts of China." 

" Manufactures in iron, brass, and all kinds of metals, fire-crackers, silk cloth, all are 
carried on largely at Fatshan, and an immense trade in paper, oil, rice, medicines, salt fish, and 
all sea products. It is my opinion that there is nearly as much wealth, and capital, and labour 
employed now at Fatshan in manufactures, as at Canton. This route to Sinan (or in local dialect 
Sainam) may be very properly part of the main route to Hankow. It is true that the line might 
strike the North River a little farther to the north, and save a few miles ; but it appears to me 
that the saving of a few miles is nothing as compared with the importance of passing through 
such places as Fatshan and Sinan. And it will be clear to you what an important point 
the junction of the North and Western Rivers is. I know of no place in China where a short 
line could be constructed so cheaply, and where it would pay so well from freight and passengers, 
as it would from Canton to Sinan." 

" It is my opinion that there is no route in China that promises so well as one from 
Canton to Hankow." 

"Who could estimate the increased demand for all these productions if they could be 
furnished at the original cost, and a cheap cost of transportation, as of a railroad ? Then how 
great would be the demand among such a vast population as is found in these five provinces for 
European productions, if they could have a cheap transportation to Hankow, to be thence dis- 
tributed by the boats that brings cargoes to Hankow." 

" With a railroad from Canton to Hankow and thence to India, and the communication 
to Shanghai so complete by steamers, the great routes are complete unless one should be made 
say from Chinkiang on the Yangtsze to Pekin, near the line of the old Imperial canal. It will 
cost nearly as much, probably, to repair the canal as to build a railroad." 

u There is any quantity of limestone found up in the course of the North River. It is 
extensively quarried, aud burnt to put on the fields as a fertilizer. It is also brought to the city 
for purposes of mortar. But shell lime is used for that quite generally." 

" The Fayune mine is largely used to burn the limestone. One of our missionaries told 
me, he, in passing along on the river, saw from three to four hundred hand barrows wheeling this 
coal from the mines to the nearest point on the river, when it was put on boats to be conveyed 
to the places of consumption." 

" The statement of all who have been through the conntry give the impression that the 
supply of limestone is almost boundless, and so also with the quantity of coal after you cross the 
Meiling Pass." 



Messrs. Holliday, Wise, & Co. write — 

" As regards the commerce of this country, the introduction of railways would certainly 
develop it enormously. The great success of steam vessels as carriers on the coast and rivers of 
China, proves that the Chinese are fully aware of the advantages conferred by rapidity of com- 
munication." 

" The revenues of the Government cannot fail to be augmented by any means leading 
to the commercial prosperity of the people ; and, moreover, the power of the Government would 
be increased, as the communication between the capital and remote parts of the empire is 
facilitated." 

Messrs. Jardine, Matheson, & Co., write — 

" We are fully persuaded that the establishment of railway communication throughout 
China would most materially develop the industrial resources of the country, and greatly promote 
the happiness and good government of the people." 

***** 

" In the event of the establishment of a comprehensive system of railways in China, we are 
of opinion that no better centre of communication than Hankow could be found ; and if an 
experimental line be desired, we would advocate its construction between either Shanghai and 
Soochow, or Tientsin and Pekin ; the former of the two would present commercial inducements, 
and the latter political ones, as coming under the immediate cognizance of the imperial 
authorities." 

The Rev. James Legge writes— 

" I believe that if the lines which you propose are constructed, they would greatly conduce 
to the prosperity of the country and the development of its resources." 
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" I believe also that you are correct in assuming Hankow as the great centre — the grand 
junction of railways to be. A line from Hankow to Canton would be to the latter city as life 
from the dead, and restore it to more than its former prosperity, while the immense and 
unexplored provinces of Sze-chuen, Yun-nan, and Kwei-chow, would likewise be moved by it, 
and their productions drawn towards the sea-board." 

" I would suggest, in the first place, a line between Shanghai and Soochow, and one 
between Hong Kong and Canton, with a third, as soon after as possible, from Tientsin to Pekin. 
The first two would probably be remunerative at once, and the strong foreign power at their 
termini would assure their being carried into effect." 
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The Rev. W. Lobscheid writes — 

" Before anything be undertaken there should be carefully written and translated into 
Chinese, a small tract setting forth the object and its advantages, and the Imperial Government 
should enter into some or other engagements to circulate the explanations among the people at 
large." 

" That would lead to the inquiry as to whether the Chinese would receive the proposed 
improvements ? We can safely answer this in the affirmative, and say they would do so cheer- 
fully. Let the Government be told that the movement of troops for the suppression of rebellion 
is facilitated by rail, that dispatches and commands can be forwarded by the telegraph in as 
many minutes as it now takes days ; that piracy and robbery will get the severest check by the 
adoption of the scheme, and there will be no difficulty in meeting your views readily ." 

" But for the payment of the undertaking, and for the security of the rails there would 
hardly be a place better calculated for an experiment than Canton and Fatshan. The places and 
their neighbourhoods are like Liverpool and Manchester, and would set an enormous population 
in motion." 

" Coal is sure to be found in abundance, and (when worked with steam) of better quality 
than that how in use." 



Messrs. Lyall, Still, & Co. write — 

" From ail the experience of the past in our trade with China we have found that wherever 
cheap and rapid communication has been established, an increased business both in imports and 
exports has generally been the result." 



Mr. G. Moul considered that — 

" The proposed line of railway would bring Canton into immediate connection with the 
principal tea and silk districts, and would attract the greater portion of the produce of the 
country to this port." 

" That Chinamen will soon appreciate the advantages of railways no one can doubt. In 
bringing tea to Canton a loss of about 10 per cent, arises from damage and pilfering. The coolies 
who convey them over the passes, periodically strike for increased pay at the most important point of 
the season. These evils, and the squeezes imposed by all the minor authorities through whose 
districts the tea has to pass, would all be avoided. The tea would not be deteriorated by exposure 
to the weather — an important consideration with an article of so perishable a nature." 

" The most desirable opening would be to commence the main line itself. Within a few 
miles of Canton there are two coal-fields, which — under European management — might probably 
be made most productive. If coal suitable for steam purposes could be procured so near to 
Canton, and in the immediate course of the line, it alone would insure the success of the under- 
taking, as, independently of the vast saving in the expense of working the line, the demand for 
coal to supply the numerous steamers in China would be amply sufficient to make the railway 
remunerative." 
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Dr. Murray states — 

"If the country was travered by a network of railways and telegraphs, the people would 
not continue to be imposed upon by corrupt mandarins ; their complaints would be readily heard 
and redressed at head-quarters ; any emeutes could be suppressed at once by pouring troops into 
the disaffected districts ; in the provinces where famine recurs periodically at present, no such 
calamity could occur." 

" Most assuredly there would be no difficulty in obtaining abundant labourers, whose 
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employment at this work would tend greatly to relieve the distress of the people of many 
parts of the Empire." 

" A short line between Shanghai and Soochow, which would run through a perfectly level 
country, would prove very successful ; but the line that I would press on your attention, as one 
to commence with, is that between Woosung and Shanghai, a distance of only eight miles in a 
direct line, and free from any engineering difficulty. Ships might then load and discharge at 
Woosung, and be saved the difficult navigation of the Shanghai River, more especially if the 
goods were derived from or intended for the ports on the Yangtsze." 

Messrs. Olyphant & Co. state — 

" As to the effect of railways on the import and export trade of the country it would be 
difficult to form too high an estimate, as a proof of which we would instance the enormous and 
increasing traffic on the Yangtze, furnishing sure and profitable employment to a fleet of large 
and expensive steamers, while on the Canton river alone the passenger traffic shows the willing- 
ness of the Chinese to take advantage of rapid and cheap travelling. To the trading community, 
both native and foreign, the facilities afforded by railways for receiving produce from, and 
forwarding merchandise into, the interior, would be sufficient to recommend them apart from the 
important item of reduced cost both to the producer and consumer, which would be to the 
advantage of both the people md the erovernment, as to the former it would secure an easy and 
cheap transit for their produce to the suip^r^ port*, while it would increase the revenues of the 
latter both by lessening the cost of collecting it and increasi^ the trade of the country ." 

Messrs. Russell & Co. state — 

" We look upon the establishment of a system of railways in China as essential to the 
prosperity of the Government and people in their new relations with the rest of the world, 
and of great importance to all foreign interests in the development of our commerce with this 
Empire ; and we cannot consider an immediate movement for the accomplishment thereof as 
being in any respect premature." 

" Aside from any questions of engineering difficulties, or facilities, our opinion is that the 
first and most important line to be developed is that from Canton to Hankow, commencing at 
Canton, and pushing its completion through the hills and passes into the Hunan Province, where 
a large traffic would be poured in upon it by the great system of canals which there exist." 

" The next section or line to be pressed to completion should be that from Hankow to 
Pekin, thereby to give to the Imperial Government the readiest means of communication with 
their great central and interior provinces." 

" Next, or it may be simultaneously with the line to Pekin, might be started the line west 
from Hankow, looking ultimately to India — upper and lower — but in our view the complete line 
from Canton to Hankow, and thence to Pekin, are of paramount interest and importance." 

"The question of a short line between Pekin, Tientsin, and Taku is worthy of considera- 
tion, as bringing immediately and more closely under the observation of the Imperial Govern- 
ment the character of the contemplated enterprises." 

Mr. Thro. Sampson writes — 

" Of these three lines of traffic, I have no hesitation in pointing to the north as the one of 
first importance for railway plans. It is the great highway by which Kwangtung is connected 
with the centre and north "of China, viA the Meiling Pass; and the North River is very shallow, 
its shifting sands seriously impeding the progress of the flat boats built purposely for the trade. 
It passes through lime and coal fields." 

" I should advocate, then, the northern route, and can think of no more promising line to 
commence with than one from Canton to Fatshan, a distance of twelve or fifteen miles, between 
which two places there is now a daily traffic of about 3000 passengers, who travel at a cost of 
five cents each. The terminus of such a line would have to be on the side of the river opposite 
Canton. The next extension might be from Fatshan to Saindm, which is situated about four 
miles from Sanshui, and is the commercial town of that locality." 

"The price of rice land varies from $ 10 to * 100 a man (one-sixth of an English acre), 
according to the quality of the soil; that situated on the route named may be considered 
generally of a medium quality, and worth about -8(H) a man. The wages of a labourer during 
harvest time are about ten, at 'other times three, or five cents per diem, and his food, which may 
be reckoned at ten cents additional." 

"As to the probable disposition of the Chinese to avail themselves of railway communi- 
cation, I affirm, with confidence, that they are a most practical race, and will avail themselves of 
anything that is offered to them, the moment they see any advantage in doing so." 
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Messrs. D. Sassoon & Co. state — 

"It is our conviction that the completion of the various lines enumerated in your 
letter will confer a great benefit on the country, both socially and commercially. As an 
experimental line we think that connecting Shanghai and Soochow would be the most suitable, 
as likely to pay best." 

Messrs. Siemssens & Co. write — 

" From Shanghai to the large inland city of Soochow we think a railroad would prove 
remunerative ; it would under all circumstances illustrate to us how far the Chinese would be 
apt to avail themselves of this new mode of conveyance." 

" Pekin connected with a sea-port more conveniently situated than Tientsin, say Cheefoo, 
would be a very good move and likely to prove remunerative." 

Messrs. Smith, Kennedy, & Co., state — 

" The introduction of railways would act favourably upon the prosperity of the people 
directly and indirectly. On the one hand, by giving the p^r ojjDver-populated districts easy 
and cheap means of getting to busy cities whftrc ±Juj0&49I^cslii be earned ; on the other, 
calculated at the same time to lessp% mm cfcttftS? or any fresh outbreak of rebellion/" 
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Mr. T. Sutherland writes — 

"The introduction of railroads would be a great aid. In giving peaceful employment to 
vast numbers of people, in opening up new channels of industry and wealth, and in consolidating 
order and peace, where they are in danger of being shaken to their foundations, railways would 
be the salvation of this country." 

" There is moreover a tangible and absolute demand for railway communication in the 
present day from this condition of many of the ancient thoroughfares of the country. The 
Grand Canal, for example, has been mostly destroyed, and many other minor works have shared 
the same fate — from "the neglect of Government, or by wilful destruction at the hands of 
insurgents." 

" The best point however, in my opinion, at which to introduce railways would be the 
neighbouring province of Quangtung. It possesses advantages over the more northerly provinces 
with which we are acquainted, as a training ground for the railway system. Its productiveness 
is as great or greater, and it abounds in towns carrying on extensive trades and manufactures, 
such as Canton, Fatshan, Chau Chau, &c. But beyond this, it has what are not common to 
more northerly provinces, a temperate climate, and a population well versed in mechanical 
pursuits. Railway operations could be carried on from year's end to year's end without inter- 
ruption from the severity of the weather, as would not be the case in the vicinity and to the 
north of the Yangtze. 

" Skilled labour would also be much more plentiful than in any other part of the country. 
These advantages would be invaluable at the first outset of railway works." 

" Canton should be made the first basis of operations, and that while the direction of the 
trunk line should be towards Hankow, as the chief inland emporium, branches should be opened 
as soon as possible to Fatshan and other places, so as to demonstrate at the earliest period the 
practical advantages of the system. It must not be overlooked, also, that in directing the course 
of the line inward from Canton we are abridging the distance between the markets in Europe 
and those in the centre of China, the distance from Canton to Hankow, overland, being about 
1200 miles less than by sea route." 

Messrs. Turner & Co. write — 

" Great benefit would accrue to our commercial relations with the Chinese Empire by 
such a rapid means of transit as railways would afford ; but that the greatest benefit would attach 
to the internal trade of the country in which the Chinese themselves exclusively are interested, 
and judging from the way in which they appreciate the facilities which foreign steamers have put 
at their disposal, we cannot but think that in time they would gladly avail themselves of the 
safer and more expeditious communication furnished by means of railways." 

" The lines which would be earliest remunerative would be those "in the North of China, 
say from Hankow to Shanghai, Shanghai to Soochow, Shanghai to Cheefoo and Tientsin, and 
probably from the last-named to Pekin. In the South of China a line from Canton to Fatshan, 
and from the former place to Hankow would likely be attended with good results." 
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Messrs. Walkbr, Borradailr, & Co., state — 

" Sucli a change would be of the most essential service in every way, especially in going far 
to quell the rebellion in the disturbed districts— first, by giving to the surplus population ample 
and remunerative employment during the prosecution of the works — and, secondly, by enabling 
the government, on completion of the various lines, to place troops on the shortest notice, at the 
nearest point, where they may be required. Again, the revenue of the government, besides being 
increased by the establishment and continuance of internal peace, would be further improved, 
among many other considerations, by the government having it in their power to secure the 
whole of the duties and to prevent the local mandarins from levying black mail upon goods iu 
transit, as is now the prevailing custom. The abolition of these prohibitory squeezes would 
quickly increase the imports and exports, and therefore benefit the revenue." 

" We would, however, suggest a line being laid down between Canton and Fatshan, the 
Birmingham of China — the distance is only computed to be fifteen Bilks, without any engineering 
difficulties, and with enormous populations in both cities ; while therefore this line could be 
quickly and cheaply constructed, a large return would be a matter of certainty/' 



Another eminent merchant writes from Canton, in reference to the comparative 
prices of teas since they have been conveyed by the Yangtze and Shanghai — 

" The opening of the new ports has not been any benefit to the foreign merchant. Taking 
tea as an instance : — since 1850, the export to Great Britain has been more than doubled, and 
so has the cost of it. The expense of bringing the principal teas from the place of growth to 
this, is about 5 taels per picul. To convey them to Hankow, it is a little under one half of 
this ; but, before they can be delivered at Shanghai, the port of shipment, the difference is more 
than made up, and at the foreigners' cost. I write from an actual transaction of this present 
season. Tea bought at Hankow at taels 20 per picul, is laid down at Shanghai at taels 22*65. 
Besides this, the foreign merchant has to pay a higher rate of premium for insurance, and 20 to 
25 per cent, more freight than he would have to pay for produce shipped from this port ; the 
passage too, occupying three weeks to a month more." 



And especially recommends the early construction of the Canton and Hankow line, 
for the reasons — 

" 1. The Chinamen with whom foreigners carry on their business at the other ports are 
natives of this place, and would gladly return to it, if the advantages it offered were equal to 
those they at present possess. Ail Chinamen, to a proverb, look upon Canton as the most 
desirable place for residence — as Frenchmen regard Paris. 

" 2. The monied men, on whose account the greater portion of the tea is made, and the 
greatest capitalists, still remain here. 

" 3. Being the most southern port, it is the nearest to Europe, India, Australia, 
America, and, indeed, for all places to which China produce is sent, the most convenient, 
waving time and expense in insurance and freight. 

" 4. Unlike the northern ports, there is not the slightest difficulty in the approach to it. 

" 5. Iron ships are fast superseding those built of wood ; the former, however, require to 
lie in fresh water, and frequent cleaning. At Whampoa, the anchorage for Canton, and twelve 
miles distant, the largest steamers can be easily docked. All the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company's steamers are seut there for repairs." 



He further states, as regards the possible difficulties to be encountered — 

" With one exception, the objections the Chinamen make to the proposal, are solely 
those which have been raised in other countries, and which experience soon removes. The fear 
that the railway would interfere with the graves of their ancestors, is peculiar, perhaps to this 
people. As a rule, however, the graves are made on the sides of hills, which would, of course, 
be avoided by a railway, and, on level ground, a slight deviation would not be important, in 
comparison with the good policy of respecting, to some extent, the inherent prejudices of the 
people." 



I: 
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And the collective memorial of all the merchants * of Shanghai declares that, 

" That there is every reason for believing that in the present case the proposed line of 
railway between Shanghai and Soochow would not only tend to revive the former great and 
important trade of the last-named city, but would undoubtedly increase to a very considerable 
extent the commercial prosperity of both places, the other cities en route, and the adjoining 
country/' 

" That in no country could there be found a better scope than exists in the dominions of 
His Imperial Majesty for the full development of the immense benefits to be derived from their 
introduction. The rapid conveyance of passengers or merchandise from one place to another, and 
when necessary the prompt and economical transport of troops, are but a few of the beneficial 
consequences." 

" That they feel assured the Government of his Imperial Majesty will be easily convinced 

of the great importance of the projected line of ra^way, and, if carried out, will follow the 

example set by the C o^iimlnn t M ' u f V CSt ifr n uitL^nTunder similar circumstances, by affording 

some pr^ ii^ir^ncouragement in return for the immense benefits the whole surrounding districts 

~wTir3erive from the undertaking." 

In one of Mr. Montgomery Martin's able statistical papers he refers to 
China as — 

" A civilised population of more than three hundred millions inhabit an area of more 
than one million square miles, of which one hundred and fifty million acres are under culti- 
vation." 

" Large navigable rivers, extensive lakes, well-constructed canals, and hard or flagged 
roads, traverse this vast region in every direction; numerous cities, several containing each a 
million of people, are placed in advantageous positions on the great thoroughfares." 

" The aspect, climate, and products of a territory stretching over more than a thousand 
miles in the temperate zone are necessarily very varied. Fertile plains, as in Lombady ; undu- 
lating tracts, as in France ; an alluvial delta, as in Holland ; mountains and valleys resembling 
Switzerland, are all to be found in China ; its distinguishing feature is the large proportion of 
cultivable land, the extent of which is proved by its sufficing for the sustenance of about one- 
third of the population of the globe.". 

And after enumerating the silk, tea, and other imports, emphatically and truly 
declares that " the British Commerce with China is still in its infancy." 



** 



The ' Hong Kong Daily Press ' states — 

" It cannot be denied that the advantages to the Imperial Government of China by the 
establishment of a system of railways would be enormous. Their communications at present are 
most imperfect, and the empire being very extensive, the administration is necessarily cumbrous 
to a degree. Railways would cause its distant parts to be brought within easy distance, and 
a system of centralisation would supervene the present disjointed, inefficient, and dilatory policy. 
Possibly railways are the only means of resuscitating China. 

" Another important consideration is this. Labour in China is notoriously cheap and 
good. In the present state of the country hundreds and thousands are destitute, and, driven to 
desperation, become marauders, rebels, or outcasts. Now it is very possible that employment on 
railways might induce these people to return to their allegiance. The great difficulty which the 
Chinese Government at present have in quelling the Taeping rebellion is what to do with people 
in arms against them." 

" The railway company would pay the wages — the' mandarins would be relieved from 
a most perplexing difficulty, and as the rails were laid, the advantages of a railway would 
supervene in addition, rendering rebellion in the districts penetrated impossible." 



* Messrs W. R. Adamson & Co. ; Messrs. Geo. Barnet & Co. ; Messrs. Birley, Worthington, & Co. ; 
Messrs. Bower, Hanbury, & Co. ; Messrs. Dent & Co. ; Messrs. Fletcher & Co. ; Messrs. Gibb, Livingstone, 
& Co. ; Messrs. Gilman & Co. ; Messrs. Augustine, Heard & Co. ; Messrs. Hogg, Brothers & Co. ; Messrs. 
HolHday, Wise, & Co. ; Messrs. Jardine, Matheson, & Co. ; Messrs. Jarvie, Thornburn, & Co. ; Messrs. 
Johnson & Co. ; Messrs. Lindsay & Co.; Messrs. Olyphant & Co.; Messrs. Reiss & Co.; Messrs. Remi, 
Schmidt, & Co. ; Messrs. RusseU & Co. ; Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons, & Co. ; E. M. Smith, Esq. ; Messrs 
Smith, Kennedy, & Co. ; Messrs. Thorne, Brothers & Co. ; Messrs. Turner & Co. ; Messrs. Watson & Co. ; 
Messrs. Wheelock & Co. ; and Messrs. Alfred Wilkinson & Co. ; all being Merchants resident at the Port of 
Shanghai, in the Empire of China. 
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The ' China Mail ' remarks that 

" As a political move nothing could suit a large empire like China so well as swift commu- 
nication. It would not only overawe rebellion and maintain peace in the land, but the people of 
different provinces would have intercourse with each other and with foreigners, and the very best 
relations would be maintained at once in domestic and foreign affairs/' 

" The prospect of railway communication being introduced into China is regarded with 
especial favour by all classes, and the period for making a commeucement is more opportune than 
from the abrupt termination of the Lay and Osborne engagements, might be supposed. Every- 
thing must have a beginning, and that steady course of indomitable perseverance which 
characterises the Anglo-Saxon race affords a sure guarantee of the successful issue of whatever 
they undertake." 

" It is too short-sighted a view to take to suppose that the prosperity of Canton can ever 
damage Shanghai. The commerce of the country will always sustain them both, and the 
introduction of railways will augment the trade tenfold. In no country in the world will they 
produce such and so beneficial a revolution. To the merchants it will be invaluable to secure 
alternative outlets for the trade ; the competition of transport will enable them to ship produce 
and to deliver British manufactures in the heart of the country at the minimum charge for 
conveyance, and will proportionately increase their business. The banking community will of 
necessity participate in the advantages of the extension of transactions ; and the home trade will 
undoubtedly feel the effects of the measure in the continually increasing export of Manchester 
goods, which will thereby be relieved of the present bar to their circulation in the country, viz., 
the frequently recurring squeezing of the mandarins while in the course of tardy and iusecure 
transit." 

" The Government will, by means of railways, obtain the regular and full payment of 
those dues which are now levied in their names in the interior, but which never reach the 
Government ; and they can fully understand this -argument." 

The • Friend of India ' states — 

"We have alluded to one advantage which China possesses over India — the advantage of 
possessing a more enterprising and active population. On this point all authorities are agreed. 
' It should be clearly understood/ remarks the latest writer on the subject, ( that they arc the 
most laborious, thrifty nation in the world, a people inclined to devote their whole energies to 
whatever work they may have to do/ " 

From the correspondence it will be seen that the usual prudent, safe, and 
retient views characterise the official communications; that the mercantile com- 
munity who are under no such sense of official responsibility, though fully alive to the 
necessity for exertion to overcome the difficulties incidental to all great changes, and 
feeling that while the country is unsettled, it may be a question for consideration as 
to the most opportune period for proceeding, entertain no difference of opinion as to 
the practical benefit to the country and to the foreign trade. 

The Missionaries, who have a far better knowledge of the country and people, 
from personal observation, than any other Europeans, express themselves decidedly 
and most favorably on the subject in all its bearings. 

It would be a matter of surprise if proposals for such fundamental changes were 
not, by some few at least, regarded as premature, and as being based on a mis- 
apprehension of the circumstances of the country ; but it must be borne in mind, that 
if the measure is sound and assuredly beneficial, as it is admitted to be on all hands, 
it can never be premature to take the initiative step, advancing only from time to time 
as the opportunity may be afforded. 

It is very certain that if the initiative is not taken by the English people it will 
be seized by other nations, and the credit and prestige which will assuredly attach to 
the country through whose instrumentality China may obtain these advantages, will 
be elsewhere bestowed, as soon as the Imperial Government shall have seen one line 
in operation, and be enabled to comprehend, to its full extent, the power, influence 
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and wealth which are derived from railways and telegraphs. And in the many 
personal interviews I was favoured with in Canton and Hong Kong, the same views 
were uniformly and unequivocally expressed. 

The disposition of the people, and their prejudices in regard to this new means 
of communication next required to be ascertained, and to this end a meeting was 
convened in Canton of the principal native merchants and residents, who discussed 
the whole question fully and fairly, admitted that the employment on the railway 
would more than compensate the boatmen who would be deprived of their occupation, 
and that if such works could be constructed, which they assumed possible upon the 
ground that what had elsewhere been once done could be done again, the railways 
would restore their country to its former state of prosperity, and institute a new and 
acceptable era in the annals of the empire. 

The meeting had scarcely separated when almost all who attended were surrounded 
by knots of eager inquirers, and the intelligence spread like a conflagration through the 
city. The universal feeling (reported by Chinese in the employment of English 
merchants who had gone through the city purposely to ascertain it) was to welcome 
and cordially assist measures which could have no other result than to improve the 
condition of all the people and prevent the downfall of Canton, which from the 
inability to retain its share of the internal trade, arising from the difficulty and cost of 
transport, appears imminent. 

The people, as soon as they understand the subject, will give the railway their 
unqualified and strongest support. 

The native merchants also signified their wish to subscribe their money to the 
undertaking if permitted to do so. 

Of the suitability of the country, the capability of the Chinese as labourers, and 
the constructive facilities of cheap and durable materials, and abundant and economical 
labour, the results of my inquiries are no less satisfactory and conclusive. 

The men can all read and write, are intelligent, industrious, strong, and ac- 
customed to works so analogous to what is required of them, that there could scarcely 
be found labourers in all respects better adapted for the purpose. 

Accustomed to earthworks in their canals and banks, to buildings in which 
massive slabs of granite are used for columns, lintels, posts and beams ; to light and 
durable houses of bamboo and matting, and in all cases to the transport, by division 
of labour, of very heavy masses with great rapidity, they possess elements of all others 
suited for the purpose, and their wages are proportionately moderate. 

The value of materials and labour may be taken at the following rates collected 

from various sources : — 

£ s. d. 
Granite — in place . . . per cubic foot 3 6 

rough squared .... 

Timber, sound, hard, and durable . per cubic foot 2 

Earthwork .... per cubic yard 006 

Mat and Bamboo Building, suitable for temporary residences, 

stores, sheds, &c. . . per 1000 cubic feet, about 1 10 

Very strong, dry, and impervious to rain. 
Skilled Labour — stone cutters, masons, carpenters, &c, equal to 

English . . . per day, -»- dol., or 16 

Ditto ditto . per month, 5 $, or 12 

Ordinary labour, per day, 15 cents and 20 cents = 25 cents, in and near 
Canton ; in interior, 12 to 16 cents, to cover all but housing. 
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One man can carry to a great distance, slung on a bamboo over the shoulder, 
40 bricks or 5 large tiles 16 X 16 X 2, or about one picul of 138 lbs. ; but will take 
more on an emergency. By the same means of slinging on bamboo poles two men 
will carry 3 or 4 or 5 cwt. at times ; and as weights increase other bamboos are 
introduced and more men ; so that by this means great weights are conveyed through 
great distances at great speed and with great economy. 

The value and cost of land was at one time regarded as a serious consideration, 
which has also given way under more correct and authentic information. The prices 
vary as elsewhere, according to the cultivation and purpose of present occupation, 
and the cost at and around Canton will not exceed an average of £120 per acre for 
the more valuable land, and £12 per acre for the remainder; the price, ascertained 
through various sources, being #80 to $90 per mow close to the city ; 95 to $15 per 
mow for garden land at some distance; and $1 to $2 per mow for other land not 
under cultivation. 

Land in the interior, at Shanghai, is estimated at about 16,000 cash, or $16 per 
mow or about £4 per acre, varying with the rate of exchange. Land in other districts 
is estimated sometimes as high as from 25 to 125 taels per mow = £50 to £250 per 
acre ; but for the railway purposes, and taking one description with another, the cost 
of all the land may be taken as not exceeding £20 per acre. A mow is about one 
sixth of an acre. 

The actual value ascertained, no difficulty is anticipated by the people in pur- 
chasing for railway purposes, at a moderate advance upon these rates, and for money 
payments, the Government concurrence being assumed. 

The sanction and co-opera tipn of the Imperial Government appears to be the only 
question which may involve some delay, but there can be little doubt that a steady 
continuance in the course already commenced — by explaining to the Chinese autho- 
rities the advantages derived by the world at large from railways ; by showing what 
must be their effect in China ; and by convincing them that by constructing these works, 
no undue advantage will be obtained by foreign powers, but on the contrary, the 
Imperial Government will be strengthened ; by the intimation that so soon as the 
government are desirous to possess these valuable auxiliaries, they can be con- 
structed for them upon mutually satisfactory terms ; and by not pressing them as 
a demand, but constantly illustrating how practically they would aid the government 
in all their measures, will secure in due time the cordial co-operation of the Imperial 
Government. 

I know, upon good authority, that Prince Kung's views are favorable to these 
works, and have no fear but that eventually the opinions and influence of the more 
enlightened men in authority will decide the question upon its own merits. 

The object is to make a commencement upon a very moderate scale, with the 
certainty that a short line once completed and at work, other lines will be extended 
over the country with a degree of rapidity inconceivable to those who are unacquainted 
with the resources and means available in China. 

Such a beginning would be advantageously made upon one or more of the follow- 
ing lines : 

Pekin to Tientsin . . . about 70 miles. 



Shanghai to Soochow 
Canton to Hong Kong 
Canton to Fatshan . 
Canton to Sinan and Samshui 



60 
90 
15 
40 
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All these lines will be remunerative, and constitute integral portions of a general 
system of railways throughout the country ; but, as time is an important element, and 
the test of a working and profitable line indispensable to convince the Imperial autho- 
rities of the advisability of extending them, the line which combining these requisites 
can be earliest completed would undoubtedly be the line to be preferred. 

The Canton and Fatshan line of about fifteen miles, could be completed in fifteen 
months, and is the line which should be earliest made, if the experiment is to be 
limited to one line. If the Shanghai and Soochow and Pekin and Tientsin lines 
could be simultaneouly undertaken, it would be desirable, but the Fatshan line will 
decide the whole question. 

Of the five comparatively short lines above referred to, the Canton and Fatshan 
line of fifteen miles, connects two populous cities containing 2,000,000 and 600,000 
inhabitants respectively, Fatshan containing paper and other large manufactories 
and gun foundries, constant intercourse being now maintained between them in boats 
occupying four or five hours. Six regular passage-boats, conveying an average 
of 100 ply daily each way full, conveying above 400,000 passengers yearly, in 
addition to the numerous other private boats ; and, though the cost is moderate, the 
loss of half a day on the way would give the railway so great an advantage as to 
secure the whole traffic. 

The Canton and Samshui or Sinan line of about forty miles through a level 
country, with one narrow river to cross, would intercept the vast trade on the 
north and west rivers, on the junction of which it is situated, and would convey goods 
and passengers to Canton in two hours, now requiring several days by the circuitous 
river route, costing about $d. per mile for passenge^, and f d. per ton per mile for 
goods. 

The Canton and Hong Kong line would at once have a passenger traffic, which 
now supports, in addition to a very large number of junks, four fine American 
steamers, which carry constantly 1000 Chinese passengers, whose numbers are only 
limited by the prices at which they are conveyed. The route from Canton has been 
carefully observed by the Rev. W. Lobschied, whose valuable information was 
promptly furnished to me, with the assurance that the line would be invaluable to the 
people, from the steady employment which, so much needed, it would afford ; and the 
population of the towns being very large, the line would be much used, if the rates 
are moderate. 

Among the principal towns visited by Mr. Lobscheid are Taining, with a popula- 
tion of 50,000, Pakehak 20,000, Shiktung 70,000, Tunkong 10,000, Juklak 20,000, 
Sankhill 30,000, Kuninhu 40,000, Taping, Yuhak, and many others, varying from 
5000 to 15,000 persons, all directly affected by and in the line of railway between 
Canton and Hong Kong. 

The line from Shanghai to Suchow connects two important cities, between 
which, before the rebellion, the traffic was enormous, and it is believed generally, 
that since Suchow has been retaken, its originally large trade will be considerably 
augmented. It is a level country, and beyond a full amount of waterway being pro- 
vided, there are no engineering difficulties. Its continuation to Wosing may also be 
advisable for the increased shipping quay and warehousing facilities which would be 
afforded. 

The line from Pekin to Tientsin is recommended, rather for the advantage of 
bringing a line under the immediate notice of the Imperial Government, than for its 
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trade, which, however, is such as to render it certain of being remunerative, being a 
terminus of the Grand Canal. 

With a view to simplify the subject, I have purposely omitted any reference to 
the line from Foochow to the foot of the Black Tea Hills of Fokien, as well as to others 
of equal commercial value, but which should follow the construction of the great main 
lines of the country already referred to. 

The general direction of the railways of the country, of which these short lines 
will form sections, will be understoood from the map, from which it will be seen, that 
taking Hankow as a great commercial centre, the lines will run east to Shanghai, 
about 650 miles, south to Canton and Hong Kong 850, north to Pekin 800 ; and west 
to India about 1600. 

The general features of the country, as will be seen by the map which has been 
prepared with especial care by Messrs. John and Charles Walker, upon the 
singularly accurate groundwork supplied by the missionaries in 1731 are more 
than usually favorable, as to the eastward the valley of the Yangtze secures an 
uninterrupted line of easy gradients from Hankow to Shanghai; to the south 
the valleys of the river Kow or Hang and Pe, running almost direct from Hankow 
to Canton are separated only by the range of the Meiling mountains, in which 
both rivers take their rise, and over which the line can be carried without having 
recourse to gradients or curves of a nature to require any special provision for engine 
power. 

Without enumerating the instances of the Semmering, the Lickey, the Giovi, 
and other inclines in Europe, the experience obtained upon the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railway, where gradients of 1 in 17.86, and in one case 1 in 10, with curves of 
300 feet radius, with very slight modification of the engines and regulating the speeds 
and loads accordingly has conclusively demonstrated the practibility of crossing hilly 
ranges without incurring very heavy expenses to obtain first class curves and 
gradients. The extra charge for transport necessarily augments the working expenses ; 
but as this extra expense is local, limited to a short distance, and in no way affects the 
economical working of the rest of the line, it constitutes but an unimportant charge 
upon the entire traffic. 

There are, however, no such gradients or curves required at either of the passes 
over the Meiling range, which are represented as being singularly gradual in their 
ascent. 

On the northern line to Pekin the country is for the great part alluvial, all level 
and well cultivated, and only involving the frequent crossing of streams. To the 
westward one line from Hankow to India will follow the valley of the Yangtze which 
continues for above 1000 miles from Hankow in that direction. 

It is in these valleys that the vast mass of the population are found, and the 
most fertile territory, where labour is so cheap and abundant, and where the essentials 
for railway construction are easiest attainable. 

Perhaps the most important feature upon the southern line from Hankow to 
Canton is the existence in the Meiling Range, and also at about sixty miles above 
Canton, of coal which is already quarried, though imperfectly, and as yet to an 
insufficient depth, and is used in all the manufactories — iron, glass, and other works, 
around Canton and Fatshan. 

There are three sources from which these coals are obtained, one on the north, a 
second on the south side of the range, and the third at Fayoom. 

3 
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The latter is considered, but without sufficient data as regards the entire- field, to 
be too much impregnated with sulphur and charged with earthy matter to be useful. 
The other two descriptions are preferred, and their prices vary, though the coal 
is evidently the continuation of the same seam, according to the distances conveyed. 
The Fayhoom coal is largely used to burn the limestone. Slung on men's shoulders, 
the bamboo enables each man to carry about 1 \ cwt. to the boats by which it is 
transported to Canton. The superficial character of the mining operations, and the 
want of any, even the simplest, mechanical appliances for lifting or pumping, are 
disadvantages which will be removed by the application of European rules and 
machinery, when it is probable that the quality of the coal will be found superior to 
what is now obtained. 

The cost in Canton is now 50 and 70 cents per picul = 34$. and 51*. per ton, of 
which about three fourths is due to the cost of transport, which takes twenty-five 
to thirty-five days to bring down. A few hundredweights of all these coals will be 
sent home for trial as a steam coal. The carboniferous or mountain limestone is also 
abundant in the same district, and will be invaluable for the lime required in building, 
though at present the cost of transport limits its use, shell lime in almost all cases 
taking its place. The sandstone also furnishes an excellent building material. 

Of the forest timber, the only description brought down is a fir, which is 
abundant and suitable for sleepers. The bamboo furnishes the scaffolding for 
building, and the hard and close-textured woods are brought from the adjoining 
Islands of Hainao, from Siam, and Cambodia. 

There is an ample supply from these sources, and at moderate cost. 

The hills contain iron, which is worked on the spot ; copper and other metals are 
found in various parts, but upon these points it will be advisable that the engineer 
who may be sent out should have sufficient geological experience to be able to 
examine and report upon the productions of the ranges through and near which the 
line of railway is to be carried. 

I may mention, as an evidence that the people are not indisposed to these under- 
takings, that after leaving Canton I was informed that many came to see the " good 
man " who had come from England to give them railways and provide employment 
and food for them. How much it is needed the accounts from Nankin, which are con- 
firmed, will attest, where, owing to the scarcity of food, children and women have been 
killed and eaten to escape starvation. 

If the Chinese policy of Lord Palmerston's Government shall, as it will, succeed 
in giving railways to China, and thereby effectually prevent the possible occurrence of 
these horrible atrocities, it will have rendered a signal service to the world at large. 

The existing means of transport are utterly inadequate to the trade of the country, 
which requires increased facilities to meet the expanding traffic; and the cost of 
repairing the Grand Canal, which is in a deplorably damaged condition, will be such 
as to occasion its being indefinitely postponed. 

The course which I have pursued under advice, in the negotiations with the 
Imperial Government, differs from ordinary practice, and has been studiously adapted 
to remove difficulties, to anticipate the objections, and to meet the prejudices of the 
Chinese Imperial authorities. They are not insensible to the value of European 
inventions, but they object to use them unless they can appear to be perfectly 
free agents in the matter, and not as acting under compulsion, domestic or foreign. 
The fear of being lowered in the estimation of their people exceeds and neutralizes 
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g * ign improvements, when brought in the usual form 

provided against by the proposals which have been 
3n a simple and definite basis, which, after explain- 
iways, and showing that they are less an innovation 
ar work, the Grand Canal, provides that the expc- 
ment works ; that they shall be constructed for the 
nt paying interest at 1 2 per cent, per annum upon 
nd an equal division with the Government of surplus 
due payment of the interest must be secured upon 
mntry, and the Government cordially co-operate in 

on to believe that the proposals will, in due course, 

essential condition being admitted, the other less 

will be submitted by an agent in Pekin, who will be 

.. ._ ,. . ^ information as may be required by the authorities, 

and to enter into a final engagement fpr the construction of one or more experimental 
lines. 

The Government land-tax is very light, varying from 3d. to 6d. per mow, or 
about 1*. 6d. per acre, according to the value of the land. The tax upon one large 
house costing £2000, amounted to 14: cents, or 7\d. per annum. But the great evil 
of the country, the incubus which weighs upon and bows down the people, which 
cripples their energies, paralyses their trade, and deprives them of the legitimate 
incentive to exertion, is the " squeezing," or black mail, not of the freebooters of the 
forest, but of the mandarins of the cities. Every city, almost every village, has 
its form of mandarin, and every pound of goods pays its proportinate quota in transitu. 
It amounts to an almost prohibitory transit duty, not always from the amount 
levied, which is small, but from its frequency, vexatious inquisitional character, and 
uncertainty. The remedy will be found in the railway, where the goods will be 
loaded at Hankow, and near to the water's edge, and shipped unopened and undis- 
turbed at Canton or Shanghai, the single and defined duty being paid once and for all at 
the port of shipment, or upon being despatched from the interior. 

The blame of this injurious system is not to be attributed to the mandarins, 
whose appointments are not always adequately remunerated, and who are expected to 
supplement their small stipend by these exactions. Under the altered arrangements 
a proportion of the regular duties will have to be reserved for the payment of the 
mandarins, in lieu of the existing practice, and there is no doubt but that they will, in 
most cases, be quite willing to accept the alternative, which will secure them a 
certain in lieu of a precarious income. 

The conviction on the part of the principal merchants of Shanghai of the neces- 
sity for railway communication , will be further indicated by a perusal of the 
memorial, a copy of which is annexed, sent by them to the governor of the province only 
a few months since, asking permission to make a line from Shanghai to Soochow, a 
distance of about sixty miles. 

The local authorities commenced, as was to be expected, by raising objections and 
difficulties; but steady perseverance will be attended with its usual reward and 
results. The hesitation of the local authorities to entertain proposals which had not 
previously been considered by the Imperial Government at Pekin was to be expected, 
from the general apprehension of incurring unauthorised responsibility. 
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The steam competition on the Yangtsze has already attained a ruinous point, and 
vessels are carrying goods between Hankow and Shanghai at rates below their actual 
cost, with a view to drive off competition. The railway will transport the traffic at 
lower rates than they can be carried for remuneratively on the river, and will be free 
from the drawbacks attending the present means of transport, which cannot long be 
continued unless at greatly increased rates. Vessels usually occupy four or five days 
on the passage, but steamers have descended the river in two days. It is scarcely 
considered safe to proceed at night. 

The increase of trade which so promptly follows the provision of increased 
facilities is too generally recognised to require more than a passing notice of the applica- 
tion of the rule to Shanghai, where the imports have in one year risen from sixteen to 
twenty-three millions, the exports from ten to fifteen millions sterling ; and the 
same result will attend the same measures, but with far greater effect, when the 
interior of the country can be reached from all parts of -the empire in a few hours. 

The opening for English manufactured goods will be obtained to an extent 
which can only be estimated by those who are aware of the impediments which now 
exist to their larger importation and transit. 

From a memorandum, which will be found elsewhere, on the present cost of 
transport between Hankow and Canton, kindly obtained for me by Mr. Adam Scott, 
it will be seen that the average through cost is about 3 taels 5 mace per picul. 

That those who at home may be induced to exert themselves in this important 
work will not want co-operation in China may be assumed from the fact that for some 
years great exertions have been made to popularise European inventions, and to 
explain personally, and by periodicals in the vernacular, the benefits which Europe 
has, derived, and which may be enjoyed in China from their introduction. 

Mr. G. Gifford, the head of the firm of the same name in Canton, has imported 
models and taken great pains to explain their use and purposes. 

The Rev. S. W. Bonney, of Canton, has unceasingly advocated and urged the 
application of a railway from Canton to Hankow as the only means of restoring the 
trade of the south, and as indispensable for restoring the peace and progress of ,the 
country. 

The Rev. W. Lobscheid, of Hong Kong, writes and circulates a Chinese 
periodical containing translations of all the useful articles which record the success of 
new inventions ; and further explains in a clear and intelligible form the effects which 
such appliances would produce upon the people, among whom he has lived and 
travelled at various periods. 

The Rev. A. P. Happer, whose letter deserves careful perusal, has availed 
himself of his opportunities as an instructor of Chinese youth, to instil a taste for 
works of utility and service to their country. These and others, the real pioneers of 
the iron way, with its civilising influences, have for years past been directing attention 
to the practical advantages which the Chinese should derive from their intercourse 
with Great Britain. 

Those who can look back some twenty to twenty-five years, and recollect 
the active discouragement and passive obstructiveness encountered in Leadenhall 
Street and Cannon Row, when I first undertook the introduction of railways 
into India ; the prophetic assurance of inevitable failure, of insuperable obstacles 
of floods, white ants, and destructive influences of sun and damp, impossibility 
of maintenance, indisposition of the people to change former habits, and necessary 
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high and prohibitory rates to cover the great cost; and who have watched the rapid 
extension of the system of Indian railways, and are aware of the active exertions 
which have been made to prepare for the future line of railway by Constantinople to 
India, will not be disposed to discredit the expectation that within from twenty to 
twenty-five years passengers and goods will be conveyed from London through Europe 
and Asia, by Constantinople and British India, to Canton and Pekin. I have never 
abandoned any undertaking which has been advisedly and deliberately embarked in ; 
and if I am spared, I shall hope to be enabled to contribute my share in the accom- 
plishment of a work, the beneficial results of which will be felt long after those who 
have effected it shall have departed. 

In China, as elsewhere, it will be found that prospective difficulties diminish as 
they are approached and more accurately guaged ; — that obstacles assumed at first 
to be insurmountable, soon yield to the irresistible influence of well-directed per- 
severance ; — and that an undertaking, which can produce only the most beneficial 
effects upon the whole country, needs only to be pursued in the right way, to secure 
its certain and early success. In China the results of railway communication will far 
exceed those which attend their adoption in Europe. In addition to the great social 
benefits derived, by the employment which is provided for the now partially occupied 
or inadequately paid portion of the population ; — to the political uses and purposes of 
the lines; — and to their commercial value as a cheap and secure means of trans- 
port, the augmentation of the Imperial revenues will be superadded, by the more 
direct payment of the duties and taxes, and the increased means of the people to pay 
them ; while the recurrence of famine in one district, from want of transport from 
more favoured parts of the country where crops are abundant, will be effectually 
prevented. 

It would be difficult to express too strongly the obligations I am under to those 
gentlemen to whose exertions and assistance I am indebted for the valuable informa- 
tion, maps, and statistics, which have been obtained for me, relative to the introduc- 
tion of railways into China, a subject which they have taken up with an earnestness 
which cannot be without its due effect among the people. To Mr. Adam Scott, 
Mr. G. Gifford, Mr. R. S Walker, the Rev. S. W, Bonney, the Rev. W. Lobscheid, 
Mr. Charles Murray, Mr. Parry, the Rev. J. H. Gray, the Rev. A. P. Happer, Mr. 
Theo. Sampson, and to those eminent merchants who so readily replied to my 
inquiries, I would take this opportunity of conveying my acknowledgments for aid 
and co-operation, without which my own exertions would have been unavailing. ' 

There is nothing to prevent the introduction of railways into and throughout 
the Chinese empire, under the most favorable circumstances. A comprehensive 
system decided on at the outset, and all the lines made in conformity with it, will 
avert the evils of the English want of such a system, where in many cases double 
capital has been laid out to perform the work which one could have adequately 
provided for, seriously prejudicing the prospects of the shareholders on both lines, 
and depriving the public of the full economical advantage which, under a sound 
organized system, would have been obtained. A country of great and imperfectly 
explored resources, — a population intelligent, industrious, and disposed to locomotion, 
— the existing means ofcanfd transport already failing, and requiring excessive annual 
expenditure incite maintenance, — and the certainty that with increased facilities of 
transport, will follow a corresponding improvement in the value of property, and in 
the social condition of the people, — all indicate the soundness of a policy, which has 
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for its object the extension to China of the advantages without the objections, which 
attend railways in every other part of the world. 

These are operations beyond the limited power and means of a single individual. 
I have done my part, and I shall hope that, in so good a cause, I shall be supported 
by those whose aid and influence are indispensable to give effect to the object. 
It is only by the instrumentality of a public company that works of such magnitude 
can be accomplished, and I venture to express my conviction that, except for a 
similar purpose in British possessions in India, there is no enterprise better entitled 
to public support than that of introducing railway communication into the Empire of 
China. 

Before closing these few remarks, I may mention that the last China mail brings 
intimation that the Governor of Canton has expressed great interest in the railway 
question ; — that he has requested to have all the working models sent and explained to 
him (which has been done) ; — and that he has full power t6 authorise the construction 
of the line from Canton to Fatshan, or elsewhere in the Quangtung province, over 
which the Governor has jurisdiction, but that for its continuance to Hankow the 
sanction of the Imperial Government will be necessary. 

It may not be irrelevant to refer to the remarks upon the subject of the China 
trade in the recent debate in the House of Commons, in which Lord Palmerston 
states — 

" Everybody must know that on the extension of our commerce depends the prosperity of 
our country, the accumulation of our capital, the abundance of our revenue, and the strength 
and prosperity of the nation. Any measure, therefore, calculated to increase the commercial 
relations of the country is deserving of praise, because it accords with the wishes and interests of 
the country. It was long felt that China would open a vast field of commercial enterprise to us ; 
and there can be no doubt that, among other things, the great expansion of commerce with that 
empire has enabled us to meet without disaster the unfortunate obstructions to our commerce 
and manufactures occasioned by events still going on in America. * * * * 

What must be the commercial advantages to this country if it can have an unimpeded unin- 
terrupted commerce with one third of the human race?" 



COPIES OF CORRESPONDENCE. 



(From the Hon. W. T. Mercer.) 

Colonial Secretary's Office, Hong Kong ; 
2nd March, 1864. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge your letter of yesterday, and to convey to you 
His Excellency the Governor's thanks for the communication. 

Sir Hercules Robinson is gratified to hear of your proposed plan for the establishment of 
railways through the neighbouring empire, and has no doubt that the colony of Hong Kong 
will largely participate in the benefit to be derived from your scheme. 

Sir Hercules will also be glad to receive from you any further information you may 
desire to give hereafter. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

W. T. MERCER, 

Colonial Secretary. 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson, 

Care of R. S. Walker, Esq. 
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{From S. G. Bird, Esq.) 

Hong Kono; 

8/A March, 1864. 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to your communication upon the introduction of railways into this 
country, and the lines proposed, it seems to me a question how far it would be advisable to 
commence with those which would act in direct opposition to the large steamer traffic of the 
Yangtsie and Canton River. ' 

That the remuneration in such cases would be slight, and long in coming. 

Looking to the neighbourhood of these rivers, and seeing their numerous broad branches 
and affluents covered with large trading junks, consideration must be given to the obstructions 
that would be offered by bridges in low lands. 

Until the rail can be made a substitute for the junk, would it not be advisable to rather 
avoid the neighbourhood of the large rivers, and to look upon the Hankow and Canton, 
Hankow and Pckin lines, as offering a more open field ? 

Judging from the amount of trade done in Canton a few years back, with the almost dearth 
of it at present, there must be a large body of native merchants ready to take an interest in a 
line between that place and Hankow, and whose influence might be brought to bear on the 
Chinese Government. 

Such a line, offering 800 miles of land transport against 1600 of sea and river, could 
scarcely fail to be remunerative, and should, perhaps, take the precedent of any other. 

Wishing every success to the noble scheme which has brought you to this country, and 
begging to offer my services could they be available in surveying, or any other way at any time, 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

SHEARMAN G. BIRD. 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson. 



(From Messrs. Birley & Co.) 



Hono Kono ; 

Hth March, 1864. 



Dear Sir, 

We have had the pleasure to receive your letter of the 29th February, in which 
you invite an expression of our views on the important question of the establishment of railway 
communication in China, considered in its relation to the development of the commercial 
resources of the empire, and to the promotion of the prosperity of the people. 

In endeavouring to reply to your inquiries, we must at once freely acknowledge our 
inability to add much, if any, information to that which we find you already in possession of; nor 
do we think it practicable, in the absence of much more extensive details regarding the internal 
economy of the empire than we can at present command, to deal with this large subject, save 
in the broadest manner and on grounds necessarily in a great degree conjectural. 

It is only since the ratification of the last treaty that foreigners have been permitted to 
visit the interior, and so few have as yet availed themselves of the privilege that very little is 
known of the country, especially in those points of view from which it would be examined by the 
political economist or the civil engineer. 

The sketch accompanying your letter correctly indicates what we believe to be the great 
centres of trade, and the connection of these by rail could not fail to confer an incalculable benefit 
upon the commerce of the empire. Throughout the vast territory of China an interchange of 
commodities between districts or different soil and different climate is in constant progress, even with 
the slow and precarious means of communication now existing. That the establishment of railways 
would develop this traffic to an extent which the Chinese themselves have never contemplated, is, 
to a European mind, hardly susceptible of doubt. 

Neither have we any hesitation in asserting our belief that the introduction into China of 
a system which has done so much for the improvement of countries which had previously attained 
to a high degree of civilization would, in this semi-barbarous land, prove much more efficacious 
than the present ill-directed efforts of its rulers for the repression of anarchy and discontent, and 
the substitution of peace and order. There seems little question that the so-called " rebellion" 
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is, as regards thousands, a mere refuge for destitute outcasts, whose only present alternatives 
arc plunder pr starvation, but who would, in accordance with the genius of this eminently 
industrious and naturally docile people, gladly earn for themselves an honest livelihood were the 
means of doing so placed at their disposal. 

Whilst, however, it is upon native traffic that we should chiefly rely for the success of any 
comprehensive scheme of railway communication, we have every confidence that foreign trade 
would also be expanded by it in a remarkable degree. An empire extending over more than 
twenty degrees of latitude, and yielding support to a third of the population of the globe, must 
unquestionably contain many products suitable for the use of other countries, in addition to those 
already known, and which would add naturally to the large carrying trade between the interior 
and the seaboard which the great staples of tea and silk would alone contribute. 

The surveys necessary for the construction of any of the lines proposed would probably lead 
to very interesting and important discoveries of inestimable value to science, art, and commerce, 
and the opening up of what may be practically deemed a terra incognita would invest the under- 
taking with an attractiveness and a popularity amongst western nations which in themselves 
would be material elements of success. 

However great the proportions which the enterprise may ultimately assume, we are of 
opinion that the scale of operations must, in the beginning, be small, and their development very 
gradual. Deep-rooted prejudice, antagonistic interests, and an hereditary anti-foreign policy, 
cannot be swept away at a blow ; nor will the Chinese become convinced of the advantages 
attending so mighty an innovation until the actuality is before their eyes. Many places might 
be suggested as suitable for short lines as a first experiment, but, in our opinion, a preference 
should be given to a line between Pekin and Tientsin, with a subsequent extension to some point 
on the coast that would make the capital easily accessible at all seasons of the year. 

For any line, not merely the tacit acquiescence, but the hearty encouragement and openly 
testified approval and supports of the Imperial Government, are obviously necessary. If the 
imperial sanction can be obtained for the line we have indicated, it would, but not otherwise, be 
extended to similar undertakings in other parts of the empire ; for only in the vicinity of the 
capital could the superiority of railway locomotion be seen and appreciated by those on whose 
will and pleasure the general application of the system must solely be dependent. By imperial 
decrees alone can the determined opposition be removed which rapid intercourse between the 
j ■ provinces and the capital must inevitably encounter from the mandarins, whose corrupt and 

j | oppressive practices are shielded from detection by the veil of distance and inaccessibility. 

In a philanthropic aspect, the project possesses peculiar attraction. Looking at it as a 
speculation, we cannot commit ourselves to any opinion as to its success. Cheap and well- 
applied labour would, we imagine, be obtainable in any quantity, and it is probable that, under 
imperial auspices, the land might be acquired at a moderate cost. On the other hand, it appears 
certain that, for some time, very low fares and rates of cargo transit would have to be submitted 
to, in order to wean a people who have been used to set no high value upon time from their old 
system of water carriage. 

In conclusion, whilst regretting that we have only been able to reply to your inquiries 
in such very general terms, we would offer you our very cordial wishes that the utmost success 
may attend your enlightened endeavours to introduce the most important invention of modern 
times and a mighty instrument of progress into a land, the full development of whose great 
resources cannot but be enormously beneficial both to herself and to the other nations of the 
earth. 

We are, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

BIRLEY & Co. 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson. 



i Sir Macdonald Stephenson. 

i 



{From Rev. S. W. Bonney.) 



Canton ; 

March 9th, 1864. 



Dear Sir, 

Your favour of March 4th was received on the afternoon of the 7th inst. In 
regard to the subject of your letter, railways in China, I give my hearty approval, especially 
for a railway between Canton and Hankow. It is a little coincidence not unworthy of notice 
that on the same day which your note to me was dated, the " 4th," I had written a commu- 
nication for the ' China Mail' on the same subject, before I was aware that you were in China 
making inquiries concerning the practicability of building railways in this country. 

I have travelled the route overland from Canton to Hankow, and took notes daily 
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while on the trip, which occupied forty days. Three other gentlemen were my companions. 
We started from Canton April 11th, 1861, and arrived at Hankow May 20th, going ashore every 
day to visit towns and villages along the banks. As our object was exploration, we did not hasten 
nor travel at night. Last August I made another trip of 250 miles up the North River with 
several friends in a Chinese boat (covered), being absent eighteen days. These two trips gave me 
opportunities to observe the country and people through which we travelled. I have a map 
of the North River, and another of Canton Province, which would aid you in estimates of the 
project. • 

Whatever information I possess that will be of any value to you shall be cheerfully 
given. I expected" to see you yesterday or to-day, but have not heard of your arrival here. 
Should it be your pleasure to take a trip up the North River 100 or 150 miles, as far as the 
Narrows or Ying Tuk City, I would be pleased to serve as guide. 

Your plan of four long railways is a broad and large one, very comprehensive, but also a 
selection of the best points and centres of any in the empire. The road between Canton 
and Hankow and the one between Pekin and the Yangtsze appear to me the most needed and 
easiest of construction. 

My views in regard to the one between Canton and Hankow are expressed in a general 
manner in an article which I presume will appear in the f China MaiF to-morrow. 

These letters describing this route are also to be found in the ' China Mail' for May 
1861, and another letter in the ' China MaiP for the last of August, or 1st of September, 1863. 

If I am in Canton or the vicinity when engineers arrive from England to survey the 
route, any good service that I can do them shall be cheerfully given. 

It is nineteen years yesterday since I arrived in China, and wondrous changes have 
I seen here since then, all tending to remove the ancient stereotyped heathenism, barbarous 
habits, and half-civilised manners of the people. I welcome this proposition for a railway with 
delight. 

Coming as it does from one who has knowledge and experience in their construction, 
I humbly hope he will be prospered in the undertaking. 

Residents in China who are not much acquainted with the geography of Canton Province 
are of the opinion that the Meiling Pass is the only passable way into the northern provinces. 
That is the eastern pass for Kiangsi Province, and going over into Fohien Province. But the 
western pass or gap at El Chayung District City is more level, and in a more direct line 
to Hankow. There were at least 50,000 coolies on it employed in carrying produce and 
merchandise when I crossed it in 1861 . Thousands of mules are also employed in the same manner. 
We had prepared ourselves to ascend and descend a mountain when we left Canton, but we 
found it only a valley, and large streams flowing through it. The width of the gap is from a 
quarter to half a mile. Paddy fields are numerous on the sides of the stone-paved road. 

Wishing you a safe passage to England, restored health, and the required number of able 
engineers ready to engage in the work, 

I remain, yours very truly, 

S. W. BONNEY. 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson. 



(From Rev. S. W. Bonney, to Geo. Gippord, Esq., Canton.) 

Canton ; 

Mqrchmh, 3864. 

Dear Sir, 

It is with pleasure I comply with your request to give any information, which I have 
obtained by personal observation, concerning the proposed route of railway from Canton to 
Hankow. 

The ground between Canton and the city of Fatshan, which is twelve miles west or south- 
west of Canton, is quite level, but intersected with many small creeks running through ricefields 
and vegetable plats. Passage boats carrying each one hundred or more passengers, leave Canton 
five times daily for Fatshan ; while five others leave Fatshan at the same hours to come down to 
Canton. The fare for each passenger is thirty or forty cash, about three cents. Most of the 
cargo boats which go from Canton up the West and North Rivers, pass through Fatshan. Indeed 
many of the boats receive and discharge their cargoes at that place, without coming down to 
Canton. The population of Fatshan is estimated at 500,000. The ease with which a railway 
track might be laid down on the level country between Canton and Fatshan, and the immense 
amount of travel and traffic between the two cities, would indicate that this might form the 
beginning of the Canton end of the route. 

From Fatshan to the District city of Samshoo-ec, where the North and West Rivers unite 

4 
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their waters, their is a series of highly cultivated lowlands producing grain, vegetables, mulberry 
trees, and sugar cane in abundance. 

At this point turning up the North River, we came into Tring Une District, where we 
pass through the Narrows in the river, seven miles long and a quarter of a mile wide, with 
mountains on each side eight hundred or a thousand feet high. Through this Pass the Chinese 
have cut a path on the lower sides of the mountains, for the boat trackers. There are twelve or 
more small stone bridges in the Pass, thrown over gullies worn by the mountain streams. From 
Tring Une District we pass up into Ying Tuk District, where the country is more hilly and abounds 
in limestone quarries. These quarries in several places are on the bank of the river so that the 
blue and white stone blocks may be easily slid down to the boats, which convey them to kilns 
near Fatshan and the city. 

Following up the river to Shee-ne Chow Foo, we find small boatable streams flowing into it 
from both east and west banks. These streams are easily bridged. Most of them are forded by 
the boat trackers as they drag their boats up the river. The deepest would not be more than six 
feet in midstream. Hamlets, villages, and towns are met every two or three miles. There are 
three walled towns or District Cities on the route from Canton to Shee-ne Chow Foo city. At 
this city the North River divides. The eastern branch rises on the borders of Kiangsi Province 
near the Meiling Pass. The western branch rises in Hunan Province near the walled town of Ee 
Chay-ung. About ten miles above Chee-ne Chow Foo, on the west bank of the river, are coal 
mines. I visited them on April 23rd, 1861. They are on the sides of mountains, eight miles 
inland from the river. The coal shafts were from thirty to fifty feet deep, the coal being thrown 
out in heaps at the mouth of the pits. The coal is taken in baskets from the pits and carried 
by coolies four miles at the rate of 80 cash for 100 catties. It is then emptied into carts, which 
are drawn by oxen over a smooth road four miles more to the river. I have not ascertained 
the quality of this coal so as to give a mineralogical description of it. It is soft, contains much 
gas, and emits a bright blue flame. The gas it produces is much more unpleasant than that from 
English coal. 

From Shee-ne Chow Foo in a north-west direction to the District city of Lawk Chay-ung, 
it is forty miles by the river. The largest cargo boats from Canton visit this place, loading with tea, 
hemp, and other produce from the Northern Provinces. From Lawk Chay-ung to Ee Chay-ung, 
where are the head waters of the North River, it is ninety miles by the course of the river, 
including all the bends, which occur frequently. The banks are hilly and covered with a growth 
of small fir and pine trees, which would make excellent telegraph poles. The rapids are many, 
and the fall of some of them from six to eight feet. Approaching Ee Chay-ung, there suddenly 
opens before the traveller, a beautiful valley, five miles in diameter, richly cultivated, and 
irrigated by the river water raised in buckets fastened to wheels which are twenty feet in 
diameter. At this place travellers are told they must "cross the mountains" to reach the 
Say-ung River, which runs north into the Tong Teng Lake, which is only an expansion of the 
Yangtze. " Crossing the mountains " as it is called, is in reality only passing by the mountains 
on the right and left of a Pass, from a quarter of a mile to a mile in width. The ridge is not 
continuous, but breaks off abruptly as if several of the mountains had been swept away from 
their foundations, by some convulsion of nature. The Chinese have for many years had a stone- 
paved road through this Pass on which thousands of coolies and mules are going and coming, 
laden with merchandise. The pavement is ten or twelve feet wide, sufficient for two trains of 
loaded mules to pass each other. There are several fine stone bridges on this road. I noticed 
one 120 feet long, resting on two arches. Another 150 feet long, resting on five arches. 
There are sixty or seventy hamlets in this pass, from Ee Chay-ung to Chun Chow city, although 
the distance is only twenty-eight English miles, as the mules walk it. In several villages I 
noticed marble gateways and memorial tablets at the side of the road, proving that marble 
quarries were not far distant. 

At Chun Chow department city begins the boat navigation down the Say-ing river 
to Hankow. The face of the country is more level than in the northern part of 
Canton Province. The river banks and hills are in many places composed of brown stone 
similar to that used in the foundation of Canton city wall, which has stood a thousand 
years. There are coal-mines and limestone quarries in abundance along the banks of 
the river, as it glides smoothly through Hunan Province to the Yangtze. The coal 
emits more heat than that we saw in Canton Province. About ten miles north of Wing Hing 
District city there are coal mines, where we bought sixty piculs, but the price I have forgotten. 
The cargo boats which go down to Hankow use it in preference to wood. When I travelled the 
route in 1861, it was as a cautious pioneer in a strange country, and among a people eager to see 
the foreign white men. This hindered me from making extensive examinations and observations 
which would avail for the building of a railway at some future day. Our party had not so far 
advanced in their calculations as to think much of such an innovation, being quite contented to 
jog along in the slow Chinese boats at the rate of thirty or forty miles a day. The pleasure we 
derived from the many new sights and scenes compensated for the snail-like pace of travelling. 

I am fully persuaded that the people along this route would hail with delight the convenience 
of travel afforded by a railway, were they only allowed to see it in operation. The mass of the 
Chinese people are not slow to perceive what is for their interest in trade, traffic, and travelling. 
It is well known that they prefer a quick passage to Macao or Hong Kong in six hours by steamer, 
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rather than by the old-fashioned " Fast Boat " line, which make the trip in twenty-four or thirty- 
six hours. The reduction of fare to Hong Kong to 50 or 25 cents, has shown what thousands 
of poor people would vote for .the steam carriage on land. Yesterday an old Tartar gentleman 
told me he would now go down with his two children and visit Hong Kong, that celebrated place 
of which he . had beard much, but which he had never seen. The cheapness, safety, and speed 
of the steamer, had induced him to take this long journey in his old age, as' he would not be 
obliged to travel by night. 

Perhaps it is not generally known that there are two passes in the mountain range at the 
north of Canton Province. The "MeilingYaaa" is the eastern one, and leads into Kiangsi 
Province. This is the direct overland route to Ningpo, and was travelled by Rev. Wm. C. 
Milne, in 1845, dressed in Chinese costume. Through this pass is brought the China-ware 
which supplies the shops of Poking t Usling, and other crockery establishments in Canton. The 
western pasa is named " See ne Ling" and leads into Hunan Province. . This is the most direct 
route to Hankow, through which many a ship-load of tea has been brought, before Hankow was 
visited by steamers. In Hunan Province is the great tea-mart of Say-ung Tarn. It is the 
dep6t for tea grown in that province. When I passed it in May, 1861, there was a fleet of sail 
cargo boats extending for two miles along the shore. The crowds of people at this city were larger 
than at any other place we passed. 

I am not acquainted with the practical business of building a railway, and cannot give in 
full those particulars which an engineer or architect would first notice in exploring a new 
country. If large quantities of timber logs are wanted, I think there would be a scarcity. But 
of coal, limestone, lime, red brown-stone quarries, coolies, and earth diggers, there is a full 
supply. The essential articles wanting appear to be : — First. Engineering skill. Second. Foreign 
capital. Third. Government permission and protection. Bring forward these three, and the 
Chinese people will be eager to do their share of the manual labour. And when it is done, quite 
as eager to take a ride themselves, and send their produce to market in the freight cars. The 
Chinese need foreign help in many things that concern their welfare and improvement. The 
Canton Chinese especially, begin to see and feel their need of such help, and will pay for it. 

It was a happy thought of Sir Macdonald that he would devote his experience and skill 
in railway building to the route between this place and Hankow. Every friend of the Chinese 
will wish the project good speed. I wish Sir Macdonald Stephenson and his coadjutors all 
prosperity in their undertaking. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

To . S. W. BONNEY. 

Geo. Gifford, Esq. 



(From Messrs. Bourjau, Hubener, & Co.) 

Hono Kono ; 

bth March, 1864. 

Sib, 

We have much pleasure in acknowledging receipt of your letter dated 29th 
February, in which you request our opinion on the introduction of railways into China. 

From the experience made in India and in ail other countries where railways have been 
established, we have no doubt that the introduction of railways into China may t be equally 
successful, if the difficulties can be overcome which must necessarily be placed in the way of 
such an enterprise by a government as corrupted as that of China. Should these difficulties be 
removed, we think that the Chinese people will soon learn to benefit themselves by the new 
introduction, and that railways could be worked nearly ail over China, and become remunerative 
as well. 

The vast trade in China is at present carried on almost exclusively by the large rivers 
and canals, and China has no highways to facilitate a transport of goods by a land route ; and as 
their means of communication offers no security to them, the Chinese have for a number 
of years already preferred to send their goods by foreign vessels and steamers. This shows 
that the Chinese soon get accustomed to improvements, and that they are capable to estimate 
the advantages of a rapid communication and the full security of their property ; and we think 
that the Chinese will gladly avail themselves of railways for the safe carriage of their persons 
and their goods. The opening of the Yangtze and the northern ports, and the great trade 
now carried on at all the new ports, not only by foreigners, but by the Chinese themselves, 
folly illustrates how the trade has been benefited by the introduction of a regular and safe com* 
munication between all these parts by foreign steamers and ships. 
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The trade of China has been increasing from year to year with the facilities of transport, 
and we fully believe that railways will further tend to develop the resources of the country, and 
that the probable effects by the same upon the trade can be scarcely over-estimated. At the 
same time we think that the prosperity of the people will also increase with the trade, and with 
such also the revenues of the government. 

As to your question which lines would be most needed and likely to be first remu- 
nerative, it is very difficult to form a correct opinion ; but we think that a line from Shanghae 
into the silk countries would be the most advisable one to begin with. On this route the 
Chinese have been accustomed for some time to employ small steamers at a great expense, 
in order to bring their remittances safely up, and return with full cargoes of silk ; their own 
boats offer them no security, and they have been repeatedly robbed of their valuable cargoes. 

Of a line hence to Canton we do not think much benefit could be derived before a 
prolongation of the line to Hankow could be effected, when we think that such line from 
Hong Kong to Hankow would become the most important of all. 

These lines contain all what we could say on the subject, and trusting that our opinion 
may be corroborated by that of others. 

We are, Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 

BOURJAU HUBENER & Co. 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson. 



(From Messrs. J. Burd & Co.) 



Hono Kong; 

9th March, 1864. 



Dear Sir, 

In reply to your esteemed favour of the 29th ult., relating to the construction of 
railways in China, we have much pleasure in stating our views upon the subject. 

Railways in China would be beneficial for the people, the import and export trade, and 
consequently for the revenues of the government. 

They would create a more extended intercourse of the people amongst themselves not 
only, but also with foreigners, and thereby lead to their civilisation and prosperity. 

The facilitated communication and further opening of the country would allow a wider 
field for the operations of the foreign merchant, and it need hardly be said that the consumption 
of home manufactures by the natives would largely increase in consequence, thereby giving a 
great impulse to the import trade. With regard to the export trade, railways would partly cause 
it to flow into other channels than it does now, but for some time it would hardly be so much 
benefited by them as the import trade would be ; we think, however, that after a time the pros- 
perity of the people and the more general acquaintance with foreign nations would lead to further 
enterprise amongst them, and call their attention more and more to the home markets and to the 
advantages to be derived from foreign trade, and lead to an increased cultivation of their several 
produce for our markets. We fully concur in your views as to the general direction of the lines, 
and to a commencing with short lines at the principal ports and at Pekin. A line from Hankow 
to Canton and Hong Kong, we believe, would not only be very profitable for the undertakers, but 
it would also prove very beneficial for this colony. It would lead the former trade back again to 
the south, and no doubt the advantages offered by this port for shipment of produce, &c, would 
bring the greater portion of it to this market. 

On the whole, we think that the construction of railways in China will prove a very pro- 
fitable undertaking for all concerned. 

We are, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN BURD & Co. 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson, 
Hong Kong. 
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(From the Hon. C. St. G. Cleverly.) 

Hong Kono ; 

3rd March, 1864. 

My dear Sir Macdonald, 

I have your note in regard to railways in China, and I am sorry to say I do not think 
anything will ever be done by the present government. I do not even think they would enter- 
tain the question, and certainly not if you asked for one single dollar. The only public highways 
they ever expend any money upon are the two canals, and these are in a miserable state, I 
understand. 

I know the matter of public highways in the Canton Province was often discussed during 
our occupation of Canton, and the Viceroy invariably said it could not be thought of — public 
money could not be expended in such a manner. The people must make " their own roads " was 
his answer " invariably." It is hopeless to think of Chinamen attempting anything of the kind, 
and, unless under coercion, I am confident no concessions will be granted, however clearly the 
advantages to themselves may be shown. 

There is no doubt that the trade of Canton has been ruined by the want of efficient means 
of communication with the tea and silk districts. The Chinese merchants and local government 
saw this ruin approaching, and many proposals for preventing it were suggested, but they are now 
as pig-headed as ever, are jealous of our rapid strides, and pertinaciously shut their eyes to the 
indirect advantages to themselves a prosperous state of affairs to foreigners would create. The 
manner in which they prevent trade on the three Canton rivers frilly illustrates this. European 
capital would soon furnish steamers for them if the Chinese government would permit 
them to run. 

We may see great things in China when the country is quiet and the rebellion quashed ; 
but when is that to be ? 

Any lines of railway, such as those you suggest, would be of immense advantage to trade, 
and make Hong Kong a magnificent terminus. From what we know of the country between this 
and Canton direct (and it is very little), I should say a railway would be a most expensive affair, 
and would hardly compete with the river steamers now running fifteen miles an hour, and carry- 
ing passengers under half a cent per mile. From Canton to Hankow there are some engineering 
difficulties after the " Miling P^ss," I believe north and east of Hankow it must be very plain ; 
or plane sailing — level lines, but heavy ridges and plenty of them ; west of Hankow is a terra 
incognita, and must be got through with a struggle. 

A project is now on foot for a rail from Shanghai to " Soo-chow," a great centre of trade 
just retaken from the rebels. 

Yours truly, 

CHARLES St. G. CLEVERLY. 



{From the Chamber of Commerce, Hono Kono.) 



Hono Kono General Chamber of Commerce ; 
ilth March, 1864. 

Sir, 

I beg, on behalf of the committee of this Chamber, to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter to the secretary of the 27th ultimo, relative to the introduction of railways into China, 
and requesting " opinions as to the lines which would be most and earliest remunerative ; and 
as to their effects upon the commerce of the country, the revenues of the government, and the 
prosperity of the people/' 

Assuming, with you, as the basis of all arrangements, that the Imperial Government 
shall approve and grant such terms as may be deemed sufficient to provide the necessary capital, 
it would still be a matter of grave doubt whether, in the present deplorable state of so large a 
portion of the empire, the imperial authority could give sufficient protection to any extended 
undertaking, or complete its own engagements. 

Taking for granted, however, that all difficulties have been smoothed away— that the 
engineering cost of railways would be sufficiently moderate to allow a scale of charges low enough 
to compete with those by water navigation — there can be little doubt, in the opinion of the 
committee, that they would greatly develop trade, with proportional advantages to the people. 
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A most important question to be considered is the lines that would offer the best prospect 
of a remunerative return ; and the committee are inclined to advocate short lines between large 
and populous marts, radiating from rivers or coast stations, but not running parallel with the 
course of navigable rivers. For instance, a line between Soochow and Shanghai, or from the 
Yangtsze River stations into the silk and tea districts, would fairly test how far railways could 
be beneficially introduced ; and the committee are convinced that the scale of railway charges 
must be very low to compete successfully and quickly with river freights. Longer lines, when 
introduced, should naturally connect all the principal cities along the great internal system of 
artificial water-courses, as, for instance, along the Great Canal to Pekin ; but so much time 
must elapse before they could be even thought of, that abundant opportunity would be afforded 
for the collection of more precise information. 

In the south of China a line from Canton over the Meeling Pass would, in the opinion 
of the committee, be the best commencement, as facilitating the transport of merchandise from 
that termination of water carriage, without the necessity of transhipment. That Canton can 
compete successfully with the Yangtsze River ports is doubtful, for at present the relative 
cost of transport from the Oonam District to Canton and Hankow respectively is believed to be 
as two to one against the former city, and from the Oopack District as three to one against 
Canton. The additional freight from Hankow to Shanghai would still leave a considerable margin 
in favour of the latter station as the port of export. 

The trade of Hong Kong at present is not directly, but inversely, proportional to the pros- 
perity of Canton. The facilities to trade offered here, and the exemption of the traders from official 
oppression, have acted very unfavorably on Canton as regards the foreign import trade ; and the 
almost t6tal loss of the tea trade, through the local advantages of Shanghai and the dependent 
river ports, has been a serious blow to its export trade. But even with reviving prosperity, the 
committee do not feel justified in asserting that Hong Kong will become the great emporium of 
the trade of Southern China, as the result of a railway from Hankow, through Canton to Kow- 
loon, for the native trade and passenger traffic to and about Canton, ought to be the mainstay of 
that railway for profit. 

In the event of the introduction of railways into the country, the committee are convinced 
that the passenger traffic would be a very important feature in the revenue of the lines, as it has 
been in all other countries. 

In offering these few observations for your consideration, the committee regret sincerely 
that, with the imperfect knowledge possessed by foreigners in this country of the subjects most 
important to the success or otherwise of railways, they are able so little to meet your wishes ; but 
the whole question is beset with difficulty, for it is impossible, in the present distracted state of 
large portions of the empire, to separate the commercial from the political bearings of the question 
raised by you. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

JAS. J. MACKENZIE, 
To Chairman. 

Sir Macdonald Stephenson, 
&c. &c. &c., 
Hong Kong. 



{From the Chamber op Commerce, Shanghai.) 



Sir, 



General Chamber op Commerce, Shanghai; 
March 7th, 1864. 



In reply to your letter of 25th February from Hong Kong, I am directed to state that 
the Chamber of Commerce would not only rejoice to see the object of your visit to China fully 
and effectually carried out, but would gladly be of any service to you in the matter which may 
be in its power. At the same time it regrets to think that considerable delay is likely to occur 
before so desirable an end can be attained as to persuade the Chinese Government that railroad 
communications will only tend to enrich and tranquillise the country, for all the late indications 
of the imperial policy go far to show that there is much in it of a return to the former jealousy 
of foreigners and their extended intercourse with the interior of the country. The refusal which 
the government very unhesitatingly gave to the proposal before it, for rendering the communi- 
cation with Europe more rapid by means of telegraphic lines through Mongolia, and the absence 
of any reply to a petition only made a few months ago to the viceroy of this province to sanction 
the construction of a railroad between this town and Soochow, are amongst the instances which 
support the above statement. 
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In regard to the lines "most urgently required, most likely to be early remunerative, and 
best calculated to materially benefit the commerce of the country/ 4 the Chamber is of opinion 
that the experiment will in the first instance be made to the greatest advantage in short lines 
between the large cities, the centres of the trade in this part of China, say between this and 
Soochow, possibly extended on to Nankin, and hence to Hangchow, Shewhing, and Ningpo. 
It must be remembered, in addition to other obstacles, that some of these important cities, 
Hangchow and Nankin, for instance, are still in the hands of the rebels — which of itself is a 
complete bar to the present accomplishment of the object in view. 

This Chamber fears, in fact, that China is not yet ripe for such an advance in civilisation, 
but fully concurs in the advisability of urging its adoption in every possible manner, and will 
always co-operate willingly with those whose more particular duty it is to submit the necessary 
proposals. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

WALTER PEARSON, 

To Secretary. 

Sir Macdonald Stephenson, 
Hong Kong. 



(From Messrs. Dent & Co.) 



Hono Kong ; 

March 14th, 1864. 



Dear Sir, 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 29th February, wherein you 
mention to us the object of your visiting China, being the introduction of railways into the 
country, and you request our opinion as to their probable effect upon the import and export 
trade, upon the prosperity of the people, upon the government revenues, and as to the lines 
which will prove earliest remunerative. 

The subject is an interesting one, and the object most important. We are not sanguine/ 
however, that the moment has arrived when the Chinese authorities will accept any interference 
in the country, beyond what they cannot well avoid. 

It appears unnecessary, therefore, to enter on any details of your projected undertaking ; 
if we did, with the information at our command, the remarks could merely be offered in the way 
of suggestions, and not as any guide to future operations. 

We have no hesitation, however, in expressing that it is our opinion scarcely greater benefit 
could be conferred on this country than introducing into it greater facility of communication, 
and your project would, of course, be most valuable to this end. 

Trusting you will meet with the success your proposed undertaking deserves, and placing 
our services at your command to facilitate your object when anything definite is determined upon. 

We remain, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

DENT & Co. 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson, 
&c. &c. &c. 



(From Geo. Gifpord, Esq*) 

Canton ; 

28th March, 1864. 
Dear Sir, 

As promised, I now enclose you the Rev. S. W. Bonney's letter, giving particulars 
of his trip from Canton to Hankow, he says he is convinced that a railway would be much 
appreciated by the Chinese, from this to Hankow, and that his opinion is, that it would be a 
very easy line to make. The Chinese of this place are most anxious for it, and as a proof, many 
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of the wealthy Chinese have offered to take shares, and to a pretty large extent. One 
merchant has offered to put £60,000 in it, on his own account, and he says many others are 
willing to put even larger amounts into it. 

I have received your small engine and train, and I am getting things put in order, to show 
it to the Governor-General of Canton, that gentlemen takes a great interest in it, and sent for 
my small models to examine. I was anxious for him to wait until your one arrived, but he 
said he would also come and see it, and bring his friends with him. He has led me to under- 
stand that he has the power to grant permission to make the railway to Fatshan, as it is 
in his province, but he also said it would be better to get the Emperor's permission as well. By 
next mail I shall send you a map of the North River in Canton province, as far as Shee-ne- 
chow-Foo. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

GEO. GIFFORD. 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson, 
London. 



{From the Rev. A. P. Happer.) 



Canton ; 

Uth March, 1864. 



Dear Sir, 

In reference to our conversation of yesterday, I would record as follows : — For an 
experimental route, I would suggest Sinan as the western terminus. This mart is say fifteen 
miles west of Fatshan, and located at the point where the Northern and Western Rivera join. It 
has a population of say 100,000, and is a manufacturing and trading mart. A great deal of the 
trade of Kwangsi Province stops there, and is distributed from there up the Northern River and 
to the south-west. The distance from Canton to Fatshan would be say nine miles or ten, and by 
rail to Sinan twenty-four or twenty-five. The passage to Sinan by native boats is about 16 cents, 
and the time eight to twelve hours. Freight to Sinan is say four to six cents a picul. The great 
staples are rice, oil, the refuse of the pea nut after the oil has been expressed (and which is used 
for manure, as is the refuse of the bean which is brought in such quantities from Tientsin and 
Chefuby the foreign shipping to Shanghai, Ningpo, Funchaw, and Swatow), beans, wheat, native 
medicines, iron and copper ware. You see that the staples at Fatshan and Sinan are the same. 
Sinan would be a great depot, to which the road would carry all the merchandise for the Western 
River and receive all the produce from the Western River. Passage to Fatshan is three cents, 
and there are seven boats leave each place daily, carrying, on an average, say altogether 600 
passengers each way. The time of the passage is from three to four hours. Fatshan has 
800,000 inhabitants. It is one of the 1 great marts of China. There were formerly four — 
viz: Fatshan, Hankow, King-tek, in Kiangsi Province, where porcelain was manufactured, 
and one in Honan Province. Of these, only Fatshan remains in its completeness, as all the 
others were overrun and plundered by the insurgents. Indeed, Fatshan has more trade and 
manufactures than even before, as much of these went there from Canton during the troubles at 
Canton from 1856 to 1860, and they have never yet returned. Manufactures in iron, brass, and 
all kind of metals, fire-crackers, silk cloth, all are carried on largely at Fatshan, and an 
immense trade in paper, oil, rice, medicines, salt fish, and all sea products. It is my opinion 
that there is nearly as much wealth and capital and labour employed now at Fatshan in 
manufactures, as at Canton. This route to Sinan (or in local dialect Sainam) may be very 
properly part of the main route to Hankow. It is true that the line might strike the North 
River a little farther to the north, and save a few miles ; but it appears to me that the saving of 
a few miles is nothing as compared with the importance of passing through such places as 
Fatshan and Sinan. And it will be clear to you what an important point the junction of the 
North and Western Rivers is. The more I have reflected on the matter since our conversation, I 
know of no place in China where a short line could be constructed so cheaply, and where it would 
pay so well from freight and passengers, as it would from Canton to Sinan. The cost of 
construction will be here much cheaper than at Shanghai, because, if this native fir will suit for 
sleepers and ties, then you get them very cheap, and stone is not more than half the price as at 
Shanghai. And unfortunately there is little prospect of the trade at Suchow being re-established 
for two or three years yet, so as to support the railroad from Shanghai to Suchow. The people 
of Shanghai will, no doubt, greatly desire it, but the restoration of peace and trade there are 
pre-requisites. 

I will be able to send you, as you desired, some of the hard and soft coal which you saw — 
the hard at 75 cents a picul, or £1200 a ton, and the soft at £8*00 a ton. Of this price at the 
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mean stated at, three fifths was for the transportation, and that it required a month to bring it 
over. This makes the expense at the pit's mouth, with their imperfect implements of mining, to 
be 4)4*80 or £1*00*0. The experimental route could not be made to these coal districts, because 
of the distance. The distance must be over 200 miles, as it is north of the Meiling Pass. I 
cannot get any specimen of the Fayune coal. I fancy that the Chinese cannot mine it, because 
it is on comparatively level ground, and they cannot keep out the water. 

It is my opinion that there is no route in China that promises so well as one from Canton 
to Hankow. The reasons are — 1st. The natural means of transportation by the water streams 
are so imperfect. The means of transportation is interrupted a part of the year by the low stage 
of water. 2nd. By reason of the diversity of climate and productions, there must be a great 
interchange of commodities. By the various affluents of the Yangtsze the productions of four or 
five provinces of a more northerly climate than that of Canton are gathered at Hankow. The 
supply of these productions for all the population, south of this range of hills should come from 
there. The population of this valley, including Kwangsi, is thirty millions. Then there is the 
demand for exportation to all this southern archipelago and Siam and Cochin-China. These 
productions are coal, timber, medicines, copper and other metals, cotton, hemp, wheat, tea. 
India formerly supplied to Canton five million dollars' worth of raw cotton. This is now 
supplied from Shanghai and Ningpo, and some of it may come from Hankow. Who could 
estimate the increased demand for all these productions if they could be furnished at the original 
cost, and a cheap cost of transportation, as of a railroad ? Then how great would be the demand 
among such a vast population as is found in these five provinces for European productions, if 
they could have a cheap transportation to Hankow, to be thence distributed by the boats that 
bring cargoes to Hankow. 

What inducement does the line from Hankow to Shanghai present in comparison? It 
will be made nearly parallel to a noble river, which is navigable the whole year for first-class 
steamers. When these steamers can be supplied with Chinese coal they can run a great deal 
cheaper than now. To my certain knowledge the Chinese Government have sent abroad -830*000 
by the direction of Chang Kwohfan, the General now besieging Nankin, to purchase machinery 
for a machine shop, and with special reference to mining coal and metals. The result of our 
experience in the United States has been that railroads cannot compete in cheapness with water 
communication on long lines of rivers. With a railroad from Canton to Hankow and thence to 
India, and the communication to Shanghai so complete by steamers, the great routes are 
complete unless one should be made say from Chinkiang on the Yangtsze to Pekin, near the line 
of the old Imperial canal. It will cost nearly as much, probably, to repair the canal as to build 
a railroad. The same reasons would sustain that one as the one from Canton to Hankow, viz., 
the difference of latitude, and consequently difference of productions, and the absence of any 
natural means of transportation to compete with it. 

It might, perhaps, be eventually found the best route to build one, when peace is 
restored, on the very route of the Imperial Canal. Its southern terminus at Hankow, in 
Chih Kiang province, then through Suchaw, and crossing the Yangtsze at Chin Kiang, with 
a second line from Suchow to Shanghai. The transportation of rice from the valley of Yangtsze 
to the capital would be of course immense. 

I greatly regret that your health has not permitted you to go up to the Meiling Pass. 
But I hope that a survey from this to Hankow may be made during the next cool season, say, 
commencing at Canton in November. 

Nothing* can strike any one with the importance and desirableness of the railroad more 
than the consideration of the present ratio of freight. An acquaintance of mine returned a few 
days ago from the Kwangsi province by the West River, bringing the pea-nut oil as merchandize. 
He purchased it for about two taels silver, paid two taels for the freight, and sold it for seven 
taels a picul here at Canton. How the growth and wealth of London would be retarded if 
such a tariff of freights existed in Great Britain. 

Canton being three days nearer to India and Europe by steam, from ten to thirty days 
nearer by sail vessel, it will strike every one what advantages it possesses over Shanghai as a 
port of entry and export for all the region, of which Hankow is the distributing centre. 

The statements were uniform, as you may remember, as to the cost pf transportation for 
timber, coal, and oil. The rates of labour would probably be ten cents per day, the contractor fur- 
nishing food. Near the city it might be a little more. It would be very important in commencing 
to arrange so that extravagant prices were not paid. Say let contracts at first be for very small 
portions — say one eighth, or even one sixteenth of a mile, with very clear and plain specifications, 
you taking all the risks as from any unforeseen difficulties or accidents. This would train a 
large number of men who would come forward as contractors as they got experience. It would 
keep the prices at a fair remuneration, and prevent any attempt to control or monopolise the 
work and raise the prices. 

A reference to Hong Kong will illustrate. House contractors there were held responsible 
for all mistakes in construction from not knowing how, or not fully understanding the 
specification, and for injury done by storms or rain, &c. ; and of course they had to be at the 
expense of changing when mistakes were made, and of repairing injuries. Hence, though such 
accidents only occur once in ten or fifteen years, the cost qf such repairs or changes is included 
in every estimate made by a Chinese contractor. As Mr. Gilford mentioned, when his house was 
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building the mat shed was injured by a typhoon, a more violent one than had been experienced 
in ten years. He asked for assistance to bear the loss. The architect told him " he ought 
to have included the risk in his estimate." Of course every one sees that that man would put in 
$300 more in his next, and every succeeding estimate, for risk by typhoons, though such a one 
may not happen for ten years. 

The most of the work on a railroad is of such a character that common men can soon learn 
to do it. The most particular work, as bridges and culverts, and stone work, might be given out 
to a different class of men. 

As to housing the men at work on the line and temporary workshops, the mat houses, 
and sheds, such as you sa^r in Shamin and Hong Kong, are the best and cheapest that can 
be had. 

There is any quantity of lime-stone on the line of the contemplated road. Marble stone 
is also brought here from Yannan Province in large quantities. 

If in these hastily written remarks there are those which are irrevelant, you will please 
overlook them ; and if, on looking over them, there are any points omitted, if you could find 
time to note some questions in reference to these or any other points, and send them back from 
Singapore, I will have great pleasure in replying to them as far as I may be able. 

With great respect, and wishing you every success in this enterprise, 

Yours very truly, 

A. P. HAPPER. 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson. 



(From Messrs. Holliday, Wise, & Co.) 



Hong Kong ; 

2lst March, 1864. 

Dear Sir, 

We have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your esteemed letter of 29th ultimo, 
in which you call our attention to the proposed introduction of railways into the country 
of China, and ask for our opinion regarding their probable effect upon the commerce, revenue, 
and people of the country, and as to the lines most likely to be remunerative at an early period. 

In reply, we opine that as regards the commerce of this country, the introduction of rail- 
ways would certainly develope it enormously. The great success of steam vessels as carriers on 
the coast and rivers of China, proves that the Chinese are fully aware of the advantages con- 
ferred by rapidity of communication. 

The revenues of the Government cannot fail to be augmented by any means leading to the 
commercial prosperity of the people ; and, moreover, the power of the Government would be 
increased, as the communication between the capital and remote parts of the empire is 
facilitated. 

That railways would 'tend to the greater prosperity of the Chinese people cannot be 
doubted, if, as may reasonably be anticipitated, they strengthen the Government and extend 
commerce. 

With reference to the lines most needed, it might be said that such as would facilitate the 
conveyance of teas from the various districts in which they are grown, to the large seaport towns 
whence they are exported, are those which would probably be most readily adopted by the 
Chinese, and which would be of most value to those who are interested in the trade with China. 

We are, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

p. p. HOLLIDAY, WISE, & CO., 

To R. ROWETT. 

Sir Macdonald Stephenson. 
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(From Messrs. Jardine, Matheson, & Co.) 

East Point; 

10//* March, 1864. 

Dear Sir, 

We have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter dated the 29th ultimo, on 
the subject of the introduction of railways into the Chinese Empire. 

We are fully persuaded that the establishment of railway communication throughout 
China would most materially develop the industrial resources of the country, and greatly pro- 
mote the happiness and good government of the people. We are impressed with the belief, 
however, that such an undertaking is one which, in the first instance, appeals to statesmen rather 
than to mere capitalists, as we feel convinced that its primary results would be severe pecuniary 
loss to its promoters. Not until, by means of rapid intercommunication, the provinces should 
have been brought into due subordination to the Imperial Government at Pekin, and the latter 
thereby become enabled to effectually discharge its engagements and duties towards other powers, 
could monetary success to railways in China be reasonably anticipated. 

In the event of the establishment of a comprehensive system of railways in China, we are 
of opinion that no better centre of communication than Hankow could be found ; and if an 
experimental line be desired, we would advocate its construction between either Shanghai and 
Soochow, or Tientsin and Pekin ; the former of the two would present commercial inducements, 
and the latter political ones, as coming under the immediate cognizance of the imperial 
authorities. 

We remain, dear Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 

To JARDINE, MATHESON, & Co. 

Sir Macoonald Stephenson, Knt., 
&c. &c. &c, 

Hong Kong. 



(From the Rev. James Leooe.) 



Hong Kong ; 

12M March, 1864. 



Dear Sir, v 

I have read with care your letter of the 29th of February, and thought a good deal 
over it and the various points of your conversation with me on the 2nd current. 

There are many who can speak with much more authority than I can do on the com- 
mercial condition of China, and how it would be likely to be affected by the introduction of 
railways. I believe that if the lines which you propose were constructed, they would greatly 
conduce to the prosperity of the country and the development of its resources. 

I believe also that you are correct in assuming Hankow as the great centre — the grand 
junction of railways to be. A line from Hankow to Canton would be to the latter city as life 
from the dead, and restore it to more than its former prosperity, while the immense and 
unexplored provinces of Sze-ehuen, Yun-nan, and Kwei-chow, would likewise by moved by 
it, and their productions drawn towards the sea-board. 

The real difficulty in the way of the scheme which you have in view is the Chinese 
Government ; and you said that you were prepared to take it in your own hand. Politically 
speaking, I do not think the time for railways on a grand scale has come in China. The 
government will not sanction them except on the strong pressure of foreign powers, and the 
powers which employ that pressure must be prepared to follow it up with extensive assistance 
to support the government against the opposition with which it would be met by the masses of 
the people throughout the country. The present government has neither the wisdom nor the 
strength to forward of itself so desirable an object. 

When a commencement is made, I would suggest, in the first place, a line between 
Shanghai and Soochow, and one between Hong Kong and Canton, with a third, as soon after 
as possible, from Tientsin to Pekin. The first two would probably be remunerative at once, 
and the strong foreign power at their termini would assure their being carried into effect. 

Will you allow me to express, in conclusion, the pleasure which it has given me to see you, 
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and the hope that you may be sppred to have more than one branch line of your projected 
scheme in operation, indicating, with other signs, that a new and better era is dawning on this 
country. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Obediently and sincerely yours, 

JAMES LEGGE. 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson. 



(From Rev. W. Lobscheid.) 



Victoria ; 

March Uth, 1864. 



Sir, 

Allow me to congratulate you on your safe arrival as the pioneer of a better civilization 
than that which you will find on these shores. A glance at the present state of this island, and a 
retrospect on that in which it was found when first occupied by the British Government, will 
convince you of the readiness of the Chinese to enter into a closer alliance with foreigners than 
the obstructive jealousy of the Imperial Government would induce one to conclude. 

An experiment with a line of a railway is, however, likely to meet with some difficulties 
from the enormous boat population, as soon as the real object and its necessary consequences 
have become known. You will also meet with obstacles on account of the scattered graves you 
will have to touch and remove in many places, not to speak of the difficulty of keeping the rails 
on the road, and the electric wires on the posts. The letters in the last ' China Mail ' are true 
in the main points; but when you have to clear the ground along populous towns you require to 
be strongly backed by the native and foreign governments in order to prevent rebellion and 
confusion. 

Before anything be undertaken there should be carefully written and translated into 
Chinese, a small tract setting forth the object and its advantages, add the Imperial Government 
should enter into some or other engagement to circulate the explanations among the people at 
large. You will find that you have to deal with a passive race, who always shrink from individual 
responsibility, and who prefer moving in large bodies ; and as in China the vox populi is the vox 
Dei, the people are anxious to be consulted before they axe called upon to obey a law, which they 
do not understand. 

That would lead to the inquiry as to whether the Chinese would receive the proposed 
improvements ? We can safely answer this in the affirmative, and say they would do so cheer- 
fully. Let the government be told that the movement of troops for the suppression of rebellion 
is facilitated by rail, that dispatches and commands can be forwarded by the telegraph in as many 
minutes as it now takes days; that piracy and robbery will get the severest check by the 
adoption of the scheme, and there will be no difficulty in meeting your views readily. 

As a connection of Canton with Fatshan would likely pay best, there would likely be less 
difficulty where you do not throw out of employment so enormous a boat population as you 
would do there. Hence the track from Shanghai to Soochow, or from Pekin to Tientsin might, 
on that account, be preferable as an experiment; also Canton and Shiklung and the line towards 
Hong Kong. 

Commencing with Namtan (Sinngan) at the deep Bay, you have no engineering difficulties, 
and the distances would be about as follows : — From Namtan (22,000 inh.) to Kakngon 1 mile ; 
from Kakngon (3000) to Saiheung (20,000 inh.) 2 miles; from Saiheung to Kuru (3000) 8 
English miles ; from Kuru to Wongtin (3000) about 4 miles ; from Wongtin to Fukoving (7000) 
3 miles; from Fukoving to Shateing (10,000), and Sankin (30,000) about 7 miles; from Sankin 
you would (about 10 miles) pass through an almost uninterrupted succession of planes, umtil you 
come to Taeping (Bocca Tigris), &c, (from 10,000 to 12,000 inh.) ; from Taeping you have a 
level of about 15 miles to Tungkun (50,000 inh.), and thence 7 miles to Sliklung, a wealthy place 
of about 75,000 inh. Having passed that, you come to the populous neighbourhood of Canton. 
This line is likely to pay well, and as from Sliklung there are a large number of wealthy people 
in Hong Kong, that place would hail an undertaking like that which you have in view. But 
for the payment of the undertaking, and for the security of the rails there would hardly be a 
place better calculated for an experiment than Canton and Fatshan. But the places and their 
neighbourhoods are like Liverpool and Manchester, and would set an enormous population in 
motion. The wood for the construction of the rail would also be more on hand, as the rafts are 
constantly coming down from the north and the west. 

My views on the importance of the connection by rail of China and India are expressed 
in a preface to the " Rise and .Fall of the Chinese Population," and a copy of which will be 
handed over to you by the Editor of the ' China Mail.' China requires security for life and 
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property, safe roads, and channels of communication different from the present. He who offers 
these things to them, and secures these privileges to the wealthy as well as to the poor, will be 
hailed by the most influential portion of the population. Coal is sure to be found in abundance 
(and when worked with steam), of better quality than that now in use. 

I hope I shall soon be able to offer a few more remarks respecting the geological forma- 
tion of these various regions. 

Hoping that you will excuse these hastily written lines, 

I have the honour to remain, 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. LOBSCHEID. 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson, 
&c. &c. Sec. 



(From Messrs. Lyall, Still, & Co.) 

Hono Kono ; 

23rrf March, 1864. 

Sir, 

We duly received your communication dated 29th ult., and have to apologise for the 
delay in replying to its contents. 

We have now much pleasure in placing before you, in as brief a manner as possible, our 
ideas with regard to the four points on which you are desirous of receiving an opinion m connection 
with the introduction of railways into China, viz., the probable effects upon — 

1st. The Impart and Export Trade of the Country. From all the experience of the past 
in our trade with China we have found that wherever cheap and rapid communication has been 
established, an increase of business both in imports and exports has generally been the result, 
and we therefore draw the conclusion that if the cost of transit through the country at large can 
be lessened, probably a further stimulus would be given to commerce. 

2nd. Upon the Revenues of the Government. — We deem it extremely difficult to give you 
any reliable opinion on this point. It is most likely, however, that if a complete system of rail- 
ways can be carried out, the Government will in the end derive more revenue than at present. 
The local exactions insisted upon in the interior by mandarins, and other Government officers of 
the different districts, upon all imports and exports are enormous, and a great portion of these 
find their way into the pockets of the individual, and not into the Treasury of the Imperial 
Government. With such a scheme of railways as you propose, the evil, we think, might in time 
be lessened to a considerable extent, if not completely done away with. 

Srd. Upon the Prosperity of the People. — We have no hesitation in stating that when- 
ever European energy and improvements may have the opportunity of making themselves 
thoroughly apparent, and wherever our highest ideas of civilisation can be introduced, the lowest 
class, which forms the {great mass of the population in China, must benefit thereby. 

4M. Upon the Lines most needed and likely to be earliest remunerative. — We believe we 
are not wrong in our presumption that the line to be first started, with every reasonable prospect 
of remuneration, should be one between Shanghai and Soochow. The outlay attendant would, 
as far as we know of the nature of the several routes, be, in comparison, as small if not smaller 
than for any other, and the district embraced is, in every sense, an important one. Passenger 
traffic, we are confident, will in the long run be found the most lucrative, looking at the universal 
use now made by the natives of the various steamers running to and from the different parts of 
the Empire. 

Pekin to Tientsin, and Hong Kong to Canton, and Hankow, would perhaps be the next 
lines in importance for consideration, but we feel it would be a very lengthy business to enter 
into all the political and other difficulties which would have to be encountered in connection with 
the formation of such. 

We are, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

LYALL, STILL, & CO. 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson. 
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(From Dr. Murray.) 

Hong Kong; 

9th March, 1864. 

Dear Sir, 

In reply to your letter of the 29th ultimo, requesting me to give you my views and 
opinions as to the introduction of railways into China, I have much pleasure in complying with 
your request, and, at the same time, expressing the great interest I shall take in watching the 
progress of such an important undertaking. i 

It is unnecessary for me to enlarge upon the now generally accepted opinion that the 
railway and its concomitant, the telegraph, are the greatest means within man's power of 
governing and civilising any country. This is essentially true as regards China. The vast 
extent of the country, and the absence of any other means of transit than that afforded 
by river and canals, together with the endless dialects spoken, have, in my opinion, been the 
most fertile cause of the breaking out and maintenance of the present rebellion. If the 
country was traversed by a network of railways and telegraphs, the people would not continue to 
be imposed upon by corrupt mandarins ; their complaints would be readily heard and redressed 
at head quarters ; any emeutes could be suppressed at once by pouring troops into the dis- 
affected districts ; in the provinces where famine recurs periodically at present, no such calamity 
could occur ; and, as greater intercourse would follow between the various parts of China, the people 
of which are now as different in language and manners as was once the case between the English 
and Scotch, they would soon become more assimilated, as occurred in our own island, and so 
be more civilised and more easily governed. 

Whether many of the rebels would be induced to work at the construction of these rail- 
ways I think extremely doubtful ; but most assuredly there would be no difficulty in obtaining 
abundant labourers, whose employment at this work would tend greatly to relieve the distress of 
the people of many parts of the empire. 

That the trade of the country, and consequently the revenues of the government would 
be increased by railways, is a self-evident fact, requiring no argument to enforce belief in. 

Undoubtedly also there do exist in this extensive empire great veins of minerals very 
imperfectly opened up, to which railways would offer a premium, and induce their being better, 
as well as more profitably worked, to the great advantage of the national wealth. 

I quite concur with you in thinking that Hankow would form a good centre towards 
which all the lines should converge, whether from Pekin, Shanghai, Canton, or our Indian pos- 
sessions. I think, however, that there are several minor branches which would be more likely to 
prove successful at first than any portion of these main lines. Such, for instance, is a small 
distance of twenty miles across the Meiling pass, between the provinces of Kiangse and 
Quangtung, in the direct line between Nanchang, near the Pooyang lake and Canton. Teas 
coming to Canton have to be carried by coolies this distance, and thereby become greatly 
enhanced in price. Again, I believe that a short line between Shanghai and Soochow, which 
would run through a perfectly level country, would prove very successful ; but the line that I 
would press on your attention, as one to commence with, is that between Woosung and Shanghai, 
a distance of only eight miles in a direct line, and free from any engineering difficulty. Ships 
might then load and discharge at Woosung, and be saved the difficult navigation of the 
Sanghai river, more especially if the goods were derived from or intended for the ports on the 
Yangtsze. 

In carrying out any plan that may ultimately be determined on, I shall be glad to see 
the telegraph as the pioneer of the railway, and in this department I shall have much pleasure 
in rendering any assistance ; for it is a subject to which I have paid especial attention, having 
been practically instructed in it when nominated to be attached to the embassy at Pekin; 
indeed, at this moment an apparatus adopted to working ninety miles is lying in the stores of 
the Colonial Government, to which I presented it some years ago, finding no way of starting 
the project by my own unaided endeavours. 

Yours truly, 

J. J. MURRAY, M.D. 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson, 
&c. &c. 
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[From Messrs. Olyphant & Co.) 

Hong Kong ; 

31 si March, 18GL 

Dear Sir, 

We have received your esteemed favour of 29th February, in which you request us to 
give you the benefit of our local experience as regards the probable effects of the introduction of 
railways into China, upon its import and export trade, upon the revenues of Government, 
upon the prosperity of the people, and as to the lines most needed and likely to be earliest 
remunerative. 

In reply, we would remark that the subject is one of such magnitude, and we may say 
novelty, so far as China is concerned, that it is impossible, in the compass of a letter to answer 
your questions so fully as might be desired. 

The first step to be taken, we need hardly say, is to secure the co-operation and, if 
possible, the guarantee of the Chinese Government, as under its protection the difficulties 
arising from the opposition of the natives and the obetructivencss of the mandarin officials would 
be removed. 

As to the effect of railways on the import and export trade of the country it would be 
difficult to form too high an estimate, as a proof of which we would instance the enormous and 
increasing traffic on the Yangtze, furnishing sure and profitable employment to a fleet of large 
and expensive steamers, while on the Canton river alone the passenger traffic shows the willing- 
ness of the Chinese to take advantage of rapid and cheap travelling. To the trading community, 
both native and foreign, the facilities afforded by railways for receiving produce from, and 
forwarding merchandise into, the interior, would be sufficient to recommend them apart from the 
important item of reduced cost to both the producer and consumer, which would be to the 
advantage of both the people and the government, as to the former it would secure an easy and 
cheap transit for their produce to the shipping ports, while it would increase the revenues of the 
latter both by lessening the cost of collecting it and increasing the trade of the country. 

As to the lines most needed we venture to think that the routes suggested by yourself, 
upon a cursory examination of the subject, will eventually be found the most advantageous, 
subject, of course, to the question of engineering, of which we can give no opinion ; while as to 
those likely to be earliest remunerative we would suggest a line between Shanghai and Soochow, 
as being easy of construction, while it would run into the heart of a large consuming and producing 
district, and has been already mooted by the mercantile community. 

In conclusion, and wnile apologising for the brevity and imperfection of the above remarks, 
we would hope that the result of your visit to our colony will be the favourable consideration of the 
subject by the British Government, and an early decision on their part to promote the undertaking. 

Your obedient Servants, 

OLYPHANT & CO. 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson, 

&c. &c. &c. 



(From Sir Harry Parkes, K.C.B.) 

British Consulate, Shanghai ; 

8th March, 1864. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the letter you handed me at Hong Kong, asking 
for certain information respecting the effect the introduction of railway enterprize is calculated 
to produce on the people and Government of this country ; the direction that should be given 
to lines, if undertaken, and their pecuniary result, &c. 

Writing so soon after my return to China, and being obliged to forward this reply by 
to-day's packet, I confess myself unable to treat a subject of such extent and importance with 
the fulness that may meet your wishes. But were time allowed me for the purpose, I should 
still have to inform- you that while the political condition of this province, together with its 
immense population and great trade, seem to render it better adapted than any other I could 
name for the introduction of railway communication, there exists little hope that any projects 
of this nature are likely to receive, at an early date, the support of the Chinese authorities, or 
the approval of the native public. 
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A proposal to connect this port with Soochow, emanating from a large and influential 
portion of tins community, has already been urged on the attention of the Governor of the 
province; and although backed by the advocacy of the leading members of the Consular body, 
it was received by His Excellency with decided disapprobation. The Governor distinctly 
informed the Consuls that railways can only be beneficial to China when undertaken by the 
Chinese themselves and conducted under their own management ; that grave objections existed 
to the employment of numerous foreigners in the interior, and the consequent extension 
beyond the ports of foreign jurisdiction and control ; and that the people would evince great 
opposition to being deprived of their land for this purpose. 

He also distinctly refused to be the medium of conveying any proposal of the kind to the 
Supreme Government at Pekin ; and even added that he should consider it his duty to oppose 
the attempt on the part of foreigners to gain such an undue degree of -influence in the country, 
as the concession sought for would confer upon them., 

Under these circumstances it would probably serve no useful purpose for me to enter 
into further observations on the subject. It would appear that neither the Government nor the 
people are at present sufficiently informed or advanced to feel the necessity of railway com- 
munication; nor do they yet see how such undertakings admit of being managed without 
incurring risks, which in their opinion outweigh the advantages to be derived from them. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

HARRY S. PARKES. 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson, 
Hong Kong. 



(From D. B. Robertson, Esq.) 

British Consulate, Canton ; 

11th March, 1864. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 29th February, 
informing me that you have visited China, with the concurrence of Her Majesty's Ministers, 
with a view to the introduction of railways there, and that you have addressed a communication 
to Sir Frederick Bruce for the information and consideration of the Imperial Government upon 
the subject, and requesting my reply to certain queries having reference to the object you have 
in view. 

In reply, I have to state it is generally admitted that railways benefit trade by opening 
communication with places which otherwise might practically remain closed, and thus develop 
the resources of a country ; but whether such an institution may not be in advance of the political 
and social status of a country, is, I think, a matter for grave consideration ; but, on this point, 
you will probably be enlightened by the result of your communication to Sir F. Bruce; and, as 
regards the lines of rail, and the probable benefits to accrue therefrom, I imagine I could add 
but little to the information you nave already doubtless obtained from the mercantile community 
in China. 

I delayed answering your letter under the impression that I should have had the pleasure 
of seeing you during your visit to Canton. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

D. B. ROBERTSON. 

Sir Macdonald Stephenson, 
&c. &c. &c. 
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(From Messrs. Russell & Co.) 



Hono Kong ; 

10M March, 1864. 



Dear Sir, 

We have deferred our reply to your letter of the 29th ult. in order that we might 
give to its subject-matter the consideration which its importance seems to us to merit. 

We look upon the establishment of a system of railways in China as essential to the pros- 
perity of the Government and people in their new relations with the rest of the world, and of 
great importance to all foreign interests in the development of our commerce with this Empire ; 
and we cannot consider an immediate movement for the accomplishment thereof as being in any 
respect premature. 

We have no means of knowing what may be the feeling or views of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, as a matter of national policy, with regard to the enterprise suggested; but the friendly 
spirit manifested at Pekin towards foreign Governments and people, lead us to the opinion that 
a judicious presentation of the subject by the several foreign diplomatic representatives at the 
Court would secure the sanction and co-operation of the Government in all respects, except 
perhaps that of a pecuniary or financial aid or contribution. 

Aside from any questions of engineering difficulties, or facilities, our opinion is that the 
first and most important line to be developed is that from Canton to Hankow, commencing at 
Canton, and pushing its completion through the hills and passes into the Hunan Province, where 
a large traffic would be poured in upon it by the great system of canals which there exist. The 
working power of the railway being there and thus demonstrated to the Chinese, the population 
at large, and probably some portion of the wealth of the Southern Provinces would be enlisted in 
its further extension. 

The next section or line to be pressed to completion should be that from Hankow to Pekin 
thereby to give to the Imperial Government the readiest means of communication with their 
great central and interior provinces. 

Next, or it may be simultaneously with the line to Pekin, might be started the line west 
from Hankow, looking ultimately to India — upper and lower — but in our view the complete line 
from Canton to Hankow, and thence to Pekin, are of paramount interest and importance. 

The lines between Hankow and Shanghai, and between Shanghai and Pekin, may well be 
defered : the cheap and speedy means of transportation afforded by the large and fine fleet of 
steamers on the Yangtsze, for a long time will supersede the need or value of railway facilities 
upon the first-named line ; while the last-named, in itself of much less importance — politically 
and commercially — is, in like manner, superseded in interest and value by the frequent and 
regular communication afforded by good and safe English coast steamers. 

The question of a short line between Pekin, Tientsin, and Taku is worthy of considera- 
tion, as bringing immediately and more closely under the observation of the Imperial Govern- 
ment the character of the contemplated enterprises. 

As between Canton and Hong Kong, we doubt if the present commercial value of Canton 
would justify the building of the line, for until Canton is strengthened and built up by a railway 
thence to the interior, the present steamboat facilities are more than equal to all wauts, doing 
the transportation of both freight and passengers at what may be considered minimum rates of 
charges. 

We are, dear Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 
To RUSSELL & CO. 

Sir Macdonald Stephenson, 
Hong Kong. 



(From Theo. Sampson, Esq.) 



Canton ; 

11M March, 1864. 



Dear Sir, 

In answer to the request with which you have honored me, that I should furnish you 
in writing with a statement of my views as to the feasibility of a railway in this part of China, I 
now beg to submit the following remarks, which I do, however, with some diffidence, arising 
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more from a conscious ignorance of railway requirements than from a want of knowledge 
regarding the country to be thus traversed. 

I presume that the first requirement of a railway is to connect together places of the 
greatest commercial importance, and primarily those which, owing to their relative situation, 
would form the most promising route for a central line of traffic. As Kwangtung knows of no 
means of transit but by water, it is natural that the great marts should have followed the course 
of the rivers ; and it appears to me that a railway must in some measure do likewise. 

This province is traversed by three great rivers, flowing from three points of the compass, 
west, nc^th, and east, and derive their names therefrom. The West and North Rivers meet at 
Samshui, a district city about forty miles west north west from Canton; here their waters 
commingle during the summer freshes, but at ordinary times the North River becomes lost in 
an interminable network of streams flowing through a low alluvial plain, interspersed with hills 
of red sandstone in various stages of disintegration, and forming a delta of one hundred miles 
from its apex at Samshui, to the sea ; while the West River turns to the southward at Samshui, 
and forms the western boundary of the delta, and the Pearl or Canton river forms the eastern 
boundary, receiving the waters of the East River at Whampoa. 

Of these three lines of traffic, I have no hesitation in pointing to the north as the one of 
first importance for railway plans. It is the great highway by which Kwangtung is connected 
with the centre and north of China, vi& the Meiling pass ; and the North River is very shallow, 
its shifting sands seriously impeding the progress of the flat boats built purposely for the trade. 
It passes through lime and coal fields ; though the value of the latter has not been (so far as I 
know) scientifically tested. 

The West River is a large and deep stream, navigable for more than 200 miles above 
Canton; the traffic is chiefly confined to the interchange of Kwangsai produce (chiefly timber), 
a trade which has of late years become almost annihilated in consequence of that province having 
been the continued scene of civil war. There is a large extent of thickly populated, and very 
productive country, south of the West River, usually known as the " Silk Districts," but a railway 
in that direction could not be extended into a grand trunk line. The East River offers similar 
objections, and would be more conveniently considered in connection with a line from Hong 
Kong to Canton, which for various reasons should, in my opinion, not be the initiative line. 

I should advocate, then, the northern route, and can think of no more promising line to 
commence with than one from Canton to Fatshan, a distance of twelve or fifteen miles, between 
which two places there is now a daily traffic of about 3000 passengers, who travel at a cost of 
five cents each. The terminus of such a line would have to be on the side of the river opposite 
Canton, or the line would have to make a long detour to avoid the broad waters of the Supra- 
Canton river. The next extension might be from Fatshan to Sain&m, which is situated about 
four miles from Samshui, and is the commercial town of that locality ; the city of Samshui, 
itself, being little else than an official military station. Sainam is connected, by numerous 
streams, with the rich and*populous sub-district of Saichii (a part of Namhoi), and also with the 
" Silk Districts/' though the traffic between those places and Canton follows the southern route, 
vifi, Kamchuk, entering the Pearl river near its mouth not far from the Bogue ; but there does not 
appear on the map to be much difference in distance between the Sainam and the southern route. 

The topographic nature of the route (Fatshan to Sainam), like the country below Samshin, 
is low rice-fields, interspersed with small hills. From Samshui a course might be selected to 
the extreme north of the province, which would develop that extensive traffic which is now so 
inefficiently carried on in native boats, and conduct the line to a branch stream of the Yangtsze 
Kiang. 

The price of rice land varies from ,840 to 8100 a mau (one-sixth of an English acre), 
according to the quality of the soil ; that situated on the route named may be considered generally 
of a medium quality, and worth about $60 a mau. The wages of a labourer during harvest time 
are about ten, at other times three, or five cents per diem, and his food, which may be reckoned 
at ten cents additional. But the demand for labour to which a railroad would give rise, and the 
laborious nature of the work, would certainly tend to raise the price of labour. 

As to the probable disposition of the Chinese to avail themselves of railway communi- 
cation, I affirm, with confidence, that they are a most practical race, and will avail themselves of 
anything that is offered to them, the moment they see any advantage in doing so. But they 
naturally measure advantages by their own standard, not by ours. They know 1 ; tie yet of the 
value of time, and it will be no matter of surprise if they look with some dread at the introduction 
of steam, to the apparent supplanting of manual labour. It is not many years ago that in 
England, I believe, starvation to the working classes was prophesied as the result of steam. We 
have learned the falsity of such opinions ; but it is a lesson which the Chinese have yet to learn, 
and which they will not learn by simply having it preached to them. The people must see before 
they will believe. Nevertheless, their great intercommunication with foreign countries, especially 
California and Australia, and the altered relative position of Chinese and foreigners, are doing 
much to accustom the population to western innovations, are slowly, but surely, throwing down 
ancient prejudices and self-reliant exclusion. 

I consider, therefore, that a railway project would at first be received by the people with 
callousness if not with some opposition ; but the moment the railway offers to carry them, or their 
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goods, more advantageously than their own modes of conveyance, they will be instantly alive 
to the fact, and will act upon it. 

I am unable to offer any opinion as to the reception a railway scheme would meet with at 
the Court of Pekin. I have endeavoured to express my views, based on my own experience, on 
the other points, as succinctly as possible, and now place them, with all their demerits, at 
your disposal, and shall be most happy, should it be in my power, to be of any future service to 
you in the matter. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

THEO. SAMPSON, 
Government Emigration Agent for 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson, the British West Indies. 

&c. &c. &c. 



(From Messrs. D. Sassoon, Sons, & Co.) 



Hong Kono ; 

21st March, 1864. 

Dear Sir, 

We have been favoured with your esteemed communication of the 29th ult., 
respecting the introduction of railways into China, and after having given it our careful consi- 
deration, it affords us much pleasure to state that it is our conviction that the completion of the 
various lines enumerated in your letter will confer a great benefit on the country, both socially 
and commercially. As an experimental line we think that connecting Shanghai with Soochow 
would be most suitable, as likely to pay best. 

We remain, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

DAVID SASSOON, SONS, & Co. 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson. 



(From Messrs. Siemssen & Co.) 

Hono Kono ; 

3rd of March, 1864. 

Sir, 

We are favoured with your letter of the 29th ult., in which you ask us for our 
views regarding railroads in China. 

Although we of course should be most happy to give you all the advantages of our 
experience in this part of the world, we fear the circumstances under which foreign merchants 
live in China will only allow us to give you an imperfect idea of all the chances of success 
which a railway scheme in this country may have. 

As you are aware, a merchant in China has, with few exceptions, no other means of seeing 
the country but by the ordinary route of steamers. 

We question if any immediate great advantage would accrue by railways from Canton or 
Hong Kong into the interior, except if Canton should be connected by railway with the tea 
districts near Hankow, so that once more it became the great shipping port for China produce, 
which appellation it has successively been obliged to yield to Shanghai since 1848, at which 
time the rebellion broke out, when the long overland route, endangered by rebels, &c, was 
abandoned by the Chinese traders, who then began to bring their produce to the nearer port of 
Shanghai. Since the opening of Hankow, close by the principal tea districts, that port 
became the outlet for teas. 

Taking Shanghai as the great emporium for the China trade — being the staple-place for 
tea, silk, and cotton — we should think railroads from there into the interior would be earliest 
remunerative ; they might branch into the silk and tea districts, whilst the main line would 
run to Hankow. 
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From Shanghai to the large inland city of Soochow we think a railroad would prove 

remunerative ; it would under all circumstances illustrate to us how far the Chinese would be 
| apt to avail themselves of this new mode of conveyance. 

I Not being acquainted with the requirements of the country between Pckin and Hankow 

, we could not give any opinion on a line between these two cities ; we should, however, say that 

I Pekin connected with a sea-port more conveniently situated than Tientsin, say Cheefoo, would 

be a very good move and likely to prove remunerative. 
! The Peiho River is so shallow that only vessels of very light draft, say eleven or twelve 

feet, can reach Taku ; whilst larger ones must remain in the roads, which is inconvenient and 
' very expensive. This great inconvenience to commerce will prevent Tientsin from ever 

I becoming of any great importance to foreign trade, whilst Cheefoo is one of the best sea-ports 

on this coast, and is now already frequented by a large number of foreign shipping. 

We have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servants, 

To SIEMSSEN & Co. 

Sir Macdonald Stephenson, 
&c. &c, 

Hong Kong. 



(From Messrs. Smith, Kennedy, & Co.) 

Hono Kong; 

Uth March, 1864. 

Dear Sir, 

We have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 29th ult. In 
compliance with your request, we have given the subject of the introduction of railways into 
China some little consideration ; but, as we foresee difficulties to be encountered with the 
Chinese so great as to induce us to believe that many years must elapse before the first line 
could be laid, we give our views under the headings upon which you ask the benefit of our 
experience in the briefest manner. 

1st. As regards their probable effect upon the import and export trade of the country. — We 
I have no hesitation in saying that both would be much increased by the rapid communication, 

and the quick and certain conveyance of merchandise which a railway would ensure. 

2nd. Upon tie revenues of the country. — The Imperial Treasury would be much enriched 
no doubt, both directly and indirectly : directly from the increased trade which we have men- 
tioned above we believe would ensue ; and indirectly, from the facilities which so easy a mode of 
travelling would afford the government of sending, periodically, inspectors to the different 
custom-houses throughout the empire, with a view of putting a stop to the corruption known to 
j exist. 

3rd. Upon the prosperity of the people. — And here again, we cannot but think that the 
introduction of railways would act favourably directly and indirectly. On the one hand, by 
giving the poor of over-populated districts easy and cheap means of getting to busy cities 
where a livelihood can be earned ; on the other, calculated at the same time to lessen the chance 
, 1 of any fresh outbreak of rebellion. 

1 4thly and lastly. As to the lines most needed and likely to be earliest remunerative. — We 

quite agree with your own views under this heading. We could not expect, of course, that 
short lines from Hong Kong, Shanghai, and Pekin, would be so remunerative as one con- 
structed at once to run between such places as Hankow and Shanghai ; but some little sacrifice 
might be made at the outset to attain the object in view, and especially as far as Pekin is con. 
cerned, would we second your opinion as to the best mode of introducing the novelty with a 
hope of success. Should it meet with the approbation of the government, their co-operation in 
the construction of lines through the country might be expected to follow, and much money 
saved in the cost of land and labour. 

We are, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

SMITH, KENNEDY, & Co. 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson. 
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(From T. Sutherland, Esq.) 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 
Hong Kong; 11M March, 1864. 

Dear Sir, 

I have great pleasure in replying to your letter requesting my opinion on the 
question of introducing railways into China. 

The fitness of the country for such an enterprize seems to me strikingly apparent. The 
extent, population, and innumerable cities of this empire must afford a scope for such under- 
takings which few other countries can exhibit, and even a more powerful argument for them exists 
in its political condition. Notwithstanding its civilization, which is of a highly practical order, and 
its resources, which from the natural capabilities of the country must be almost illimitable, China 
is at the present moment in a retrograde condition. A superfluousness of population and an 
era of great misgovernment have spread rebellion and disorder through some of the finest 
provinces of the empire, and there is no sign that this anarchy will soon abate. On the 
contrary, it appears more certain that unless measures of prevention arc adopted, more effective 
than any which the present Government are capable of carrying out, the demoralization and 
distress prevailing in portions of the country will spread throughout its entire length and 
breadth. To check this tendency the introduction of railroads would be a great aid. In giving 
peaceful employment to vast numbers of people, in opening up new channels of industry and 
wealth, and in consolidating order and peace, where they are in danger of being shaken to their 
foundations, railways would be the salvation of this country. 

There is moreover a tangible and absolute demand for railway communication in the 
present day from the condition of many of the ancient thoroughfares of this country. The 
Grand Canal, for example, has been mostly destroyed, and many other minor works have shared 
the same fate — from the neglect of Government, or by wilful destruction at the hands of 
insurgents. 

Besides the internal regeneration which railways would tend to effect, their action on the 
relations of China with other countries would be most important, and in this respect the subject 
becomes one of great consequence to the Treaty Powers. To extend our mutual commerce, to 
open the country to the resources of western civilization, and to enlarge the ideas of the Chinese 
with regard to other countries, would be among the fruitful results of the railway system. 

China offers less, rather than more, of the average of physical obstacles to the construc- 
tion of railroads. Some parts of the country, indeed, possess wonderful facilities in this respect, 
such, for instance, as the rich alluvial districts on the estuary of the Yangtze, and the more 
northerly plains in which Pekin lies. 

The best point however, in my opinion, at which to introduce railways would be the 
neighbouring province of Quantung. It possesses advantages over the more northerly provinces 
with which we are acquainted, as a training ground for the railway system. Its productiveness 
is as great or greater, and it abounds in towns carrying on extensive trades and manufactures, 
such as Canton, Fatshan, Chau Chau, &c. But beyond this, it has what are not common to 
more northerly provinces, a temperate climate, and a population well versed in mechanical 
pursuits. Railway operations could be carried on from year's end to year's end without inter- 
ruption from the severity of the weather, as would not be the case in the vicinity and to the 
north of the Yangtze. 

Skilled labour would also be much more plentiful than in any other part of the country. 
These advantages would be invaluable at the first outset of railway works. 

I would propose that Canton should be made the first basis of operations, and that while 
the direction of the trunk line should be toward Hankow, as the chief inland emporium, branches 
should be opened as soon as possible to Fatshan and other places, so as to demonstrate at the 
earliest period the practical advantages of the system. It must not be overlooked, also, that 
in directing the course of the line inward from Canton we are abridging the distance between 
the markets in Europe and those in the centre of China, the distance from Canton to Hankow, 
overland, being about 1200 miles less than by sea route. 

The greatest obstacles to the introduction of railways are the supinencss of the Chinese 
Government and their distrust of foreign interference, which late events have not tended to 
diminish. The consent of the Government could, however, be obtained by a due pressure on the 
part of the representatives of Foreign powers. A survey of the main thoroughfares of the 
country would be the next point, and as the undertaking would be somewhat expensive, a 
convention might be made between the treaty powers for each to bear a part of the outlay. The 
necessary information, and powers from the Chinese Government being obtained, the capitalists 
of Europe would doubtless willingly embark in the scheme. The Chinese Government should be 
dealt with as tenderly as possible, and only required to grant the requisite powers for protection 
to the works, no pecuniary aid need be expected or sought from them. Some such modus 
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operandi as this being carried out, a line could soon be opened from Canton to Fatshan, or some 
other eligible place, which would at once convince a practical people like the Chinese of the 
immense advantages of railways. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

THOS. SUTHERLAND. 

Superintendent. 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson, 
Hong Kong. 



(From Messrs. Turner & Co.) 



Hong Kong ; 

llth March, 1864. 

Dear Sir, 

We are in receipt of your favour of the 29th ultimo, requesting us to give you our. 
ideas regarding the introduction of railways into China, and their probable effect upon the 
import and export trade of the country. 

In reply, we beg to say that we are of opinion that great benefit would accrue to our 
commercial relations with the Chinese Empire by such a rapid means of transit as railways would 
afford ; but that the greatest benefit would attach to the internal trade of the country in which 
the Chinese themselves exclusively are interested, and judging from the way in which they 
appreciate the facilities which foreign steamers have put at their disposal, we cannot but think 
that in time they would gladly avail themselves of the safer and more expeditious communication 
furnished by means of railways. 

Judging from our experience, we should say that the lines which would be earliest 
remunerative would be those in the North of China, say from Hankow to Shanghai, Shanghai 
to Soochow, Shanghai to Cheefoo and Tientsin, and probably from the last-named to Pekin. In the 
South of China a line from Canton to Fatshan, and from the former place to Hankow would likely 
be attended with good results ; but, at the same time, we doubt very much if the project would 
be remunerative to its original projectors owing to the difficulties which will have to be overcome 
in their construction. 

We may remark that we consider that the success of such an undertaking would chiefly 
lie in the adherence to a low scale of charges, more especially as connected with passenger traffic, 
as it requires some pecuniary inducement to be presented to Chinamen to make them deviate 
from their old customs. 

We remain, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

TUENEE & Co. 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson, 



(From Messrs. Walker, Borradaile, & Co.) 

Hong Kong ; 

12th March, 1864. 

Dear Sir, 

We have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 29th February, 
relative to the introduction of railways into China, and requesting us to give you our opinion 
founded upon our local experience as to the probable effects likely to result from the proposed 
measure. 

In reply, we think we may venture to say that if the introduction of improved means of 
transit has had beneficial effects upon the commerce of other countries, China, far from forming 
an exception to the rule, is likely to benefit from the establishment of a system of railways, not 
only in an equal but in a greater degree, proportionately to the large population of the country, 
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its enormous resources, and the willingness exhibited by the people to avail of any improved 
mode of conveyance for themselves and their merchandise. 

In regard to the benefit likely to be derived by the Chinese Government by the intro- 
duction of railroads throughout the country, there can scarcely be a doubt that such a change 
would be of the most essential service in every way, especially in going far to quell the rebellion 
in the disturbed districts — first, by giving to the surplus population ample and remunerative 
employment during the prosecution of the works — and, secondly, by enabling the government, 
on completion of the various lines, to place troops on the shortest notice, at the nearest point, 
where they may be required. Again, the revenue of the government, besides being increased by 
the establishment and continuance of internal peace, would be further improved, among many other 
considerations, by the government having it in their power to secure the whole of the duties and 
to prevent the local mandarins from levying black mad upon goods in transit, as is now the pre- 
vailing custom. The abolition of these prohibitory squeezes would quickly increase the imports 
and exports, and therefore benefit the revenue. 

On the next point, viz. — the prosperity of the people, we are of opinion that the rules 
applicable to Europe and India are equally so to China, and that no argument is required to 
show that the construction and maintenance of railways cannot fail to conduce to the happiness 
of the people. 

In considering the lines of railway most needed in China, and likely to be earliest remu- 
nerative, we do not think a better general plan could be laid down than that suggested in your 
letter, and we also agree with you in the advisability of commencing short lines at each of the 
great places of trade, and at the capital of the Empire ; the latter not so much with a view to a 
profitable speculation as to impress upon the government the immense advantage to the country 
of a system of railway communication. We would, however, suggest a line being laid down 
between Canton and Fatshan, the Birmingham of China — the distance is only computed to be 15 
miles, without any engineering difficulties, and with enormous populations in both cities ; while 
therefore this line could be quickly and cheaply constructed, a large return would be a matter of 
certainty. 

It would be indeed wonderful, if in the introduction of so great an innovation, you were 
not to meet with many and great difficulties, but we believe that the opposition will not be from 
the tradal population, or from the people in general, as is abundantly proved by their appreciation 
of the river accommodation afforded by the foreign steamers on the coast and on the Canton and 
Yangtze Kiang rivers. 

Much might be said in favour of the scheme in regard to the cheapness, and the ample 
supply of labour for the construction of railways in China and the suitability of the country for such 
works, the supply of coal, timber, and many other requisite materials, and the immense advan- 
tages of that necessary adjunct to all railways, the Electric Telegraph, but upon these points your 
letter does not ask us to treat. It only remains for us, therefore, to say that in the prosecution 
of this useful and enterprising work, you have our best and most sincere wishes, feeling con- 
vinced as we do that your success would be attended with the utmost benefit to the world in 
general and to China in particular. 

We are, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

To WALKER, BORRADAILE, & Co. 

Sir Macdonald Stephenson, 
&c. &c. &c. 
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(COPY.) 

Petition to His Excellency LI, Imperial Commissioner and Governor of the 
Province of Keangsoo , fyc, fyc, fyc.,for the Sole Concession of the Bight 
to Establish a Line of Railway between Shanghai and Soochow. 

To His Excellency LI, Imperial Commissioner and Governor of the Province of 

Keangsoo. 

20/A July. 1863 

&t IStmtWt Ipttitioit of Messrs. W. R. Adamson & Co.; Messrs. Geo. Barnet & Co. ; 
Messrs. Birley, Worthington, & Co. ; Messrs. Bower, Hanbury, & 
Co. ; Messrs. Dent & Co. ; Messrs. Fletcher & Co. ; Messrs. Gibb, 
Livingstone, and Co.; Messrs. Gilman & Co.; Messrs. Augustine 
Heard & Co. ; Messrs. Hogg, Brothers & Co. ; Messrs. Holliday, 
Wise, & Co. ; Messrs. Jardine, Matheson, & Co. ; Messrs. Jarvie, 
Thornburn, & Co. ; Messrs. Johnson & Co. ; Messrs. Lindsay & Co. ; 
Messrs. Olyphant & Co. ; Messrs. Reiss & Co. ; Messrs. Remi, 
Schmidt, & Co. ; Messrs. Russell & Co* ; Messrs. David Sassoon, 
Sons, & Co. ; E. M. Smith, Esq. ; Messrs. Smith, Kennedy, & Co. ; 
Messrs. Thome, Brothers & Co. ; Messrs. Turner & Co. ; Messrs. 
Watson & Co. ; Messrs. Wheelock & Co. ; and Messrs. Alfred 
Wilkinson & Co.; all being Merchants resident at the Port of 
Shanghai, in the Empire of China. 



SHEWETH as follows:— 

That your Petitioners, being impressed with the idea of the early probability of the 
recapture of the city of Soochow, in the province of Keangsoo, from the Rebels by the forces 
of His Imperial Majesty, and of the restoration of peace in the surrounding country, 
consider that the present time is a fit occasion for applying to your Excellency for the 
concession of the right to establish a Line of Railway between Soochow and Shanghai, of a 
construction similar to those in existence in foreign countries, to be worked by a Company 
now in course of formation, to be styled the " Shanghai and Soochow Railway Company." 

That the Foreign Consuls resident at this port are well able, and would on request, 
your Petitioners feel assured, be most willing to advise your Excellency, from their own 
personal experience, of the numberless advantages, both commercial and military, which 
are in other countries invariably attendant on the construction of Railways between cities 
and towns of even minor importance, and that there is every reason for believing that in the 
present case the proposed Line of Railway between Shanghai and Soochow would not only 
tend to revive the former great and important trade of the last-named city, but would 
undoubtedly increase to a very considerable extent the commercial prosperity of both 
places, the other cities en route, and the adjoining country. 

The sooner the works are commenced the earlier will they afford material aid to the 
military authorities in expelling the Rebels from their present position in this province. 

That the proposed route of the said Railway is marked out in the annexed plan, for 
the convenient reference of your Excellency, from which it will be seen that it is 
contemplated to place stations at the three intermediate cities of Kahding, Taitsan, and 
Quinsan. 

That the great facilities afforded by Railways in general are universally admitted, 
and in no country could there be found a better scope than exists in the dominions of His 
Imperial Majesty for the full development of the immense benefits to be derived from their 
introduction. The rapid conveyance of passengers or merchandise from one place to 
another, and when necessary the prompt and economical transport of troops, are but a few 
of the beneficial consequence*. 
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That your Petitioners are of opinion it would be necessary for them, in the event of 
the construction of the said projected Railway, to have the right conceded them of obtaining 
by purchase a narrow strip of land, of a width of not exceeding three hundred feet, English 
measurement, along the entire route ; and that it would likewise be necessary for them to 
be empowered to acquire such land from the proprietors at a sum not exceeding the " official 
price," which your Petitioners are informed amounts to sixteen thousand cash per mow. 

That your Petitioners feel assured the Government of His Imperial Majesty will be 
easily convinced of the great importance of the projected Line of Railway, and, if carried 
out, will follow the example set by Governments of Western Nations under similar circum- 
stances, by affording some practical encouragement in return for the immense benefits the 
whole surrounding districts will derive from the undertaking. 

That, taking into consideration the vast outlay of capital required for the construc- 
tion of the Line, and the risk incurred by the promoters, it is only fair for your Petitioners 
to expect that your Excellency will see the justice of confining the privileges of making the 
proposed Railway to your Petitioners for a certain limited period. 



YOUR PETITIONERS therefore humbly pray your Excellency as follows :— 

1st. That you will be pleased to concede to them, and the representatives for the time 
being of the said projected Company, and their successors or assigns, the sole 
and exclusive right of constructing a Railway between Shanghai and Soochow, 
touching at the above-named intervening cities ; and also at such other places 
as may hereafter be determined on. 

2nd. That you will not withdraw such concession, provided the works are commenced 
and prosecuted within a period of five years from the date of the grant of such 
concession. 

3rd. That your Petitioners be at liberty to acquire all the land they may require for 
the purposes of the said Railway to the extent above mentioned, and such other 
small lots of land at different places on the route as shall be sufficient for the 
making of stations, coal and other stores, engine houses, and other edifices 
essential to the carrying on of the traffic, at a price not exceeding the " official 
price " of sixteen thousand cash per mow ; and that the district officials may \w 
instructed accordingly to assist your Petitioners in the purchase of the said 
land. 

4th. That such land, when so purchased as aforesaid, shall be held by the said Railway 
Company freed from all taxes whatever ; and from all such rights of way, whether 
by land or water, and from all such royalties, fishery, or other rights, whether 
private, public, or imperial, and all such trade monopolies as to the carriage of 
goods, letters, &c., as may be found incompatible with the construction of the 
said Railway, Railway stations, storehouses, &c., and the traction by steam- 
engines on the said Railway of passengers, goods, cattle, mails, &c., &c. 

5th. That your Excellency will be pleased to cause the grant of such concession as 
aforesaid to be confirmed at the Court of Pekin. 



And your Petitioners will ever Pray, &c, &c. 
(Signed by all the Petitioners in alphabetical order.) 
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MEMORANDUM 

Regarding up River Freights for Sir Macdonald Stephenson. 

The river freight, between Canton and Hankow, including transit over the Meiling Pass, 
is estimated as follows : — 

Hankow to Echeong (near Meiling Pass), for boat hire alone, 1 tael, 1 mace, to 3 taels, 
3 mace per pieul, according to the quality of the goods ; the latter rate being the highest rate ' ^ 
known for tea and silk. The rates are not fixed, but vary as in other freight markets. 

Echeong, across the Meiling to Pingshek (by coolie or mule), 4 mace to 6 mace 
per picul. 

Pingshek to Seuquan (Shanchau), as per map, 4 mace, to 1 tael, 2 mace, per picul. / 

These boats come down rapids. ' 

Seuquan to Canton, 3 mace to 5 mace per picul. 

N.B — Duty and other squeezes are not included in the above estimates. The estimated , ~~~™ 
cost of tea, Hankow to Canton, including carriage and transit dues, is 7 to 8 taels per picul. ( , I 

The distances are estimated as follows : — *"" 

Hankow to Echeong 12 to 16 days. 

Echeong to Seuquan 5 days. 

Seuquan to Canton 2 to 7 days, according to wind and weather. 

Canton, 30/A March, 1864. 
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EXTRACTS. 



From the ' Hong Kong Daily Press/ 

10/A March, 1864. 

It was always urged against railways in India that the prevalence of caste would inevitably 
prevent them from falling into that extensive use which is essential to success in an undertaking 
of the kind — and in fact, this objection was so strongly urged, with every show of reason, that 
even the advocates of railways had to respect if they did not admit it. The result however 
has proved that the apprehension was a lost fear. It is found that before the Iron Horse 
castes begin to vanish, every day tending to dispel that deep rooted bigotry and ignorance on 
which caste as an institution is based. In China there is no such thing as caste, and although 
there may be as great obstacles as caste was considered to be in India, still it is equally possible 
that such obstacles may be quite as easily overcome. 

It cannot be denied that the advantages to the Imperial Government of China by the 
establishment of a system of railways, would be enormous. Their communications at present 
are most imperfect, and the empire being very extensive, the administration is necessarily 
cumbrous to a degree. Railways would cause its distant parts to be brought within easy distance, 
and a system of centralisation would supervene the present disjointed, inefficient, and dilatory 
policy. Possibly railways arc the only means of resuscitating China. 

Another important consideration is this. Labour in China is notoriously cheap and good. 
In the present state of the country hundreds and thousands are destitute, and, driven to despe- 
ration, become marauders, rebels, or outcasts. Now it is very possible that employment on 
railways might induce these people to return to their allegiance. The great difficulty which the 
Chinese government at present have in quelling the Taeping rebellion, is what to do with the 
people in arms against them. It is true the Mandarins are too poor to pay these people their 
wages if they worked on the railways — but if a proper arrangement were come to and capitalists 
embarked in the enterprise, this is one of the great advantages which would result. The railway 
company would pay the wages — the mandarins would be relieved from a most perplexing diffi. 
cultv, and as the rails were laid, the advantages of a railway would supervene in addition, 
rendering rebellion in the districts penetrated impossible. 

In laying down a system of railways in China, a comprehensive scheme should be decided 
on. The plan pursued in England of having a dozen lines independent of each other should be 
eschewed. The trunk lines should be decided on first — the branch lines afterwards. Assuming 
Hankow as a great commercial centre — one trunk line should run east to Shanghai, 650 miles — 
one from Shanghai to Pekin, 850 miles — one from Hankow to Canton, 850 miles, and one from 
Hankow to British India, 1600 miles. 



From the 'China Mail/ March 3rd and 10th, 1861. 

RAILWAYS IN CHINA. 

Hong Kong; March 3rd, 186k 

The idea of having Railways in China will most likely be favourably received long after a 
line has been opened from Shanghai to Soochow, a project said to be on the eve of maturity. 
A country that has been so famous in the past for the excellence and the number of its canals and 
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for the employment it was able to provide for them must, prima facie, be a tolerably suitable 
country for railways. It is more than two years since the design of having a railway between 
Pekin and Tientsin was first mooted ; the idea has not been lost sight of though it was shelved 
at the time ; while that of a line between Hankow and Canton has always been the favourite one 
in the South. Railways make trade as well as divert it into new channels, and though the last- 
named plan would drain away the commerce, or a large part of it, which has at present its outlet 
by the Yangtsze, it would also lead to new fields and increased facilities for business. 

The Canton of old would revive and come forth with far more than restored health, and 
Hong Kong would become a more bustling mart of trade than it is now. 

As a political move, nothing could suit a large empire like China so well as swift com- 
munication. It would not only overawe rebellion and maintain peace in the land, but the people 
of different provinces would have intercourse with each other and with foreigners, and the very 
best relations would be maintained, at once in domestic and foreign affairs. We believe that the 
Hankow and Canton line is soon likely to receive the attention of scientific and experienced men. 
The funds could be raised both here and at home should a survey be favourably reported upon. 
The British Government are willing, we believe, to countenance and assist the scheme in every 
way short of guaranteeing the shares, and the mercantile firms here are likely to receive the 
proposal very favourably. 



March 10/A, 1864. 

The prospect of railway communication being introduced into China is regarded with 
especial favour by all classes, and the period for making a commencement is more opportune 
than from the abrupt termination of the Lay and Osborne engagements, might be supposed. 
Everything must have a beginning, and that steady course of indomitable perseverance which 
characterizes the Anglo-Saxon race affords a sure guarantee of the successful issue of whatever 
they undertake. We have, therefore, reasonable hopes and expectations, that the time is not 
distant when we shall hear the whistle of the locomotive on the opposite shores of Kowloong, 
and make our morning calls at Canton, returning in time for dinner after a day's work in 
that city. 

We hear with no ordinary gratification that the first steps have been taken to impress the 
Imperial authorities with the value of these improved means of transport and legitimate 
stimulants of trade, and that proposals have been made to the Chinese Government for the 
construction of experimental lines in one or more districts, with a view to demonstrate their use 
and effects upon the traffic of the country. The Government of China are slow to act under 
ordinary circumstances; but the advantages to the Government are so great and intelligible, 
that there are good grounds to anticipate, not alone their concurrence, but their active and 
cordial co-operation. 

The general direction of the lines proposed corresponds with the course of the traffic of 
the country, which flows towards the coast from Hankow as the centre, towards Shanghai 
eastward, and southward to Canton, but the advantages of Shanghai over Canton, from the 
facilities afforded by the Yangtsze-kiang, are such that unless by means of a railway the fair 
share of the trade can be retained by Canton, that city will further decline from what was 
formerly the most important to a third- or fourth-rate town, and the trade will be conducted 
exclusively by Shanghai. How far this is advisable may be estimated from the fact that 
Shanghai is held on sufferance, while Hong Kong is a British Colony, and one of which the 
importance can scarcely be overrated, if the trade can ever again be brought down by Canton. 

It is too short-sighted a view to take to suppose that the prosperity of Canton can ever 
damage Shanghai. The commerce of the country will always sustain them both, and the 
introduction of railways will augment the trade tenfold. In no country in the world will they 
produce such and so beneficial a revolution. To the merchants it will be invaluable to secure 
alternative outlets for the trade ; the competition of transport will enable them to ship produce 
and to deliver British manufactures in the heart of the country at the minimum charge for 
conveyance, and will proportionately increase their business. The banking community will of 
necessity participate in the advantages of the extension of transactions ; and the home trade will 
undoubtedly feel the effects of the measure in the continually increasing export of Manchester 
goods, which will thereby be relieved of the present bar to their circulation in the country, viz., 
the frequently recurring squeezing of the mandarins while in course of tardy and insecure 
transit. 

The Government will, by means of the railways, obtain the regular and full payment of 
those dues which are now levied in their names in the interior, but which never reach the 
Government ; and they can fully understand this argument. 

The completion hereafter of the proposed lines which have been suggested as parts of a 
complete system, which is the only prudent view to take at the outset, and by which the evils of 
unrestricted competition such as has been permitted in England are avoided, will connect Pekin 
with Shanghai, Hankow, Canton, and Hong Kong, and eventually by the western line with 
India. The physical difficulties are really inconsiderable, when the extent of country and 
magnitude of the object are considered. The northern districts are singularly level; the eastern 
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line has the valley of the Yangtsze River; the south has the Rivers Kan or Heng and Pei, with 
the intermediate range of hills to cross ; and the Meiling Pass is avowedly one of which the 
ascent on either side is so gradual as to convey the impression of its being little more than an 
undulating country. The Indian line westward will have some rough country towards Assam ; 
but for 1000 miles the Yangtaze River will afford a comparatively easy line of levels. Altogether, 
the facilities far exceed the difficulties, and with an object of which the importance cannot 
possibly be over-estimated, it will be strange if our engineers cannot in due time carry out, and 
at a reasonable cost, the great works contemplated. 

We understand that the subject has been taken up by Sir Macdonald Stephenson, who 
is prevented by ill-health from proceeding, as he intended, to Shanghai and Pekin ; and that on 
his return to England an engineer will be sent at once to Pekin to complete the negotiations he 
has commenced. We can only hope that his exertions may, for the sake of China and Great 
Britain, and the world generally, be attended with the same signal success as in the case of India 
and Turkey ; in the former of which several thousand miles are already in active operation, and 
in the latter the works have advanced so far as to have lines running between two of the Seven 
Churches of Asia, and travellers conveyed by rail to visit the site of the famed temple of Diana 
at Ephesus. 



From J. W. B., Canton. 

To the Editor of the ' China Mail. 9 

Canton; March <Uh, 18C4. 

Dear Sir, — Your last issue gave, in mournful numbers, the lamentations of some "Old 
Cantoner " for the desolations of this city and the decline of trade. Yet there was a beam of 
cheerful content and loving attachment to this ancient settlement glimmering through them 
which was commendable. t 

In another column of the same paper which contains the poetical lamentations over 
Canton's departed glory, are editorial remarks concerning a railway from Canton to Hankow. 
Although but a few lines are devoted to the subject, they are true and timely. It is an object 
deserving the attention of both Chinese and foreign Governments, the Chinese people and foreign 
residents. 

The first question which suggests itself is this— Is it practicable to construct a railway 
on the proposed route? Are there no insuperable objects of mountain ranges, rivers, or yearly 
freshets ? From personal observation I can assure you that there are none. It has been supposed 
that the mountain range running east and west between Canton and Hunan Provinces was a 
barrier that would effectually prevent all attempts to connect the two provinces by a railway. I 
am happy to inform you that such is not the case. The pass or gap in the mountain range 
named See-ue Lcng, is only twenty -eight miles in length from the head waters of Canton North 
River to the head of boat navigation on the Say-ung River, which empties into Tung Teng Lake 
not far south of Hankow. This pass has a gradual ascent on the north and south sides, but so 
low that small streams flow parallel with the stone-paved road which runs through it. The grade 
is much less than of many hills in England and America which have been levelled by railway 
engineers. 

Second— Will the road pay after it is built? This question is much more proble- 
matical than the first. But if the number of travellers up and down the route, the produce that 
would be exported, and the goods imported by it, should be only what are now carried in Chinese 
boats, I am confident it would pay the outlay and expenses. The actual existence of such an 
unheard-of, safe, and speedy communication between Hankow and Canton, including all the 
intermediate places, would open new streams of trade, develop more largely the resources of the 
country, and induce many a villager and mountain peasant to purchase a railway ticket. 

Third— Who shall build the railway ? Chinese coolies and workmen, of course, super- 
intended bv foreign engineers and interpreters. Who built Shameen, and changed a mud flat 
into one of the most beautiful and healthy places in China for the residences of foreigners ? 
Thousands of poor Chinese day-labourers were delighted to have a share in that job for a few 
pennies a day. Thanks to the zeal, skill, and energy of Sir Harry Parkes, Carl Brunstedt, Esq., 
and their associates, who planned and carried out the work to completion. Who have built the 
fine granite docks at Whampoa and Hong Kong? Who have built the roads, bridges, and 

!>rincely dwellings on the hillsides of Victoria? Chinese workmen, taught and directed by 
breign overseers. In like manner can it be with this railway from Canton to Hankow. No 
want of labourers and diggers. Thousands would rush for employment as they were needed. 
Enlist the favour of the Imperial Government for the scheme. Let Prince Kung and the 
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